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HE systematic classification of me- 
dieval manuscripts of Romance 
texts as analyzed by Joseph Bédier 

and applied to La Chanson de Roland and 
to Le Lai de l’ombre offered a synthesis of 
earlier doctrines and a directive for future 
editions. Its manifold details have loosed 
a hornet’s nest of conflicting interpreta- 
tions: by Coculesco, Legge, Ewert, and 
Shepard in 1930; by Peeter, Collomp, and 
Walberg in 1931; by Wilmotte in 1932; by 
Salter in 1937; by Vinaver in 1939; by 
Greg in 1942; by Fourquet and Ham in 
1946. Surprisingly often the conclusion is 
sreached that a poem of literary merit, pre- 
served in copies having variants which are 
more or less divergent, must have existed 
in an original manuscript which has been 
lost irretrievably, even though the date of 
composition of that poem be subsequent 
to the extant copies of another poem. It 
seems that all the theorists on textual 
criticism have confined their investigation 
to manuscripts written in Latin charac- 
ters, with a unanimity of silence about the 
problem of establishing the exact equiva- 
lent for those documents which were 
mever written in Latin characters. This 
fother category, which is small, includes 
he medieval literature of the Romance 
anguages written by transcription into 
oreign characters ; typical is the use of the 
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Arabic script not for Arabic literature but 
for the aljamiado genre of Old Spanish 
literature. This latter form has the ex- 
traneous advantage of offering a phonetic 
gauge comparable to the artificial symbols 
applied by phoneticians to any living 
tongue. Anyone who uses those symbols 
today is conscious of the orthography 
which they replace. On the other hand, in 
the case of the Romance manuscripts from 
the quills of scribes using foreign char- 
acters, the historical evidence tends to 
prove that their method could not have 
been visual but must have been aural. 
Whether we attribute ignorance or purity 
to the language of these amanuenses, the 
fact remains that the reconstitution of 
their vocabulary affords a unique oppor- 
tunity to reproduce the phonemes of the 
medieval Romance tongues in a way far 
simpler than that prescribed in the man- 
uals which seek to trace their evolution. 
In the transcription silent letters were 
usually dropped, and in most manuscripts 
vowel-points were added either by the 
original writer or by an assiduous reader. 
A diacritical sign was made above Hebrew 
letters to distinguish between the con- 
sonants B and V, G and J, K and CH, P 
and F; but, inasmuch as the scribe did not 
have the habit of using that sign in writ- 
ing Hebrew, quite often he forgot to make 
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it; the result is a paleographical problem 
akin to that of distinguishing between C 
and 7, J and J, Sand F, U and V in Latin 
script. 

The assumption which I must make 
here is that the foreign characters used in 
the Middle Ages represent a language pro- 
nounced at that time in a way that has 
undergone virtually no transformation 
since then or in a way that is adequately 
known today. That assumption does not 
enter into the consideration of two lan- 
guages, which are transcribed and which 
are alive today: the Judeo-German, which 
should be called ‘Yiddish,’ and the 
Judeo-Spanish, which is limited to the 
Ladino variety. As Leo Wiener has al- 
ready indicated,! Yiddish at first differed 
in no way from the current idiom of Mid- 
dle High German, and there is no evidence 
of the existence of a dialect form of Ger- 
man among European Jews prior to the 
invention of printing. Basically it is a bor- 
rowing from Germanic with a small ad- 
mixture of Hebrew and Slavie incorpo- 
rated into it. As for Ladino, it is true that 
in 1492, when the Jews were expelled 
from Spain, ghetto exclusiveness had al- 
ready made it more archaic than the 
Spanish of Catholic neighbors. Since the 
expulsion, however, spoken Ladino has 
lost the richness of vocabulary and the 
elegance of style which were attached 
originally to Ladino. As a contributing 
factor for this deterioration, Max A. 
Luria mentions the influence exerted upon 
Ladino by Turkish and Italian and 
French.2 Just as modern Yiddish is, in 
essence, a Judeo-Germanic-Hebraic-Slavic 
compound, by the same token modern 
Ladino stands for a Judeo-Spanish-Turk- 
ish-Italian-French concoction. 


1 Jewish encyclopedia, VII (New York, 1904), 305 
Y. Malkiel (Hispanic rev., XV [1947], 287, n. 77) 
remarks that the Hebrew words in the oldest Yiddish 
texts are exceedingly rare 

2 Universal Jewish encyclopedia, VI (New York, 


1942), 257 


Neither 


one would be comprehensible to neighbors 
speaking pure German or pure Spanish. 

Contrariwise, no impurity can be at- 
tributed to Judeo-Persian or to Judeo- 
Greek. Judeo-Persian has been traced 
back to the year 718, as is noted by Walter 
J. Fischel.* It is possible that documents 
still more ancient may be discovered 
eventually. In view of its preservation in 
lexical glosses and dictionaries as an aid to 
Persian-speaking Jews in their study of 
the Bible and in view of its great impor- 
tance for Iranian philology, it is histori- 
cally akin to Judeo-French, a subject up- 
on which I intend to expatiate later in this 
discussion. The same conclusion obtains 
in the case of Judeo-Greek, primarily be- 
cause of the numerous glosses used by 
Karaite exegetes. Furthermore, ordinary 
words denoting wearing apparel and 
household equipment are to be found in 
the Mastaura marriage contract drawn up 
in the year 1022. Certain terms used in 
Judeo-Greek, e.g., sanhedrin, mistorin, 
bima, are not to be construed as indicative 
of a medieval admixture of Hebrew. In 
fact, Joshua Starr has emphasized that 
they represent Hebraized Hellenisms 
which had been adopted long before in 
rabbinic Hebrew.‘ 

Six of the eight Romance branches find 
a counterpart in Judeo-Romance: Judeo- 
French, Judeo-Provengal, Judeo-Catalan, 
Judeo-Spanish, Judeo-Portuguese, and 
Judeo-Italian. Blondheim investigated 
very thoroughly their common origin. He 
concluded that the Jews of medieval Eu- 
rope had a linguistic tradition going back 
essentially to the kind of Vulgar Latin 
used by the Church Fathers who trans- 
lated the Vetus Latina (or Itala) from the 
Septuagint before the end of the second 
century. Even prior to that biblical com- 
position, Jews had started their tradition 
of Latinity.’ He ascertained the presence 

2 Ibid., p. 256. ‘ Ibid., p. 254. 


5 The historical, linguistic, and exegetical evidence 
is presented in the lengthy introduction to D. 8 
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of a Jewish community in Rome as early 

as the year 63 B.c. and in Pozzuoli sixty 
years later, and he commented that Rome 
and Pozzuoli are precisely the only two 
cities in Italy in which a community of 
Christians could be found during the first 
century. For the other European areas, it 
is definite that Jews had settled in Spain 
before the year 300, that in Provence they 
were mentioned in Avignon in 390, that 
the first repressive measures against Jew- 
ish residents of northern France were en- 
acted by the Church Council at Vannes in 
165, that Jews were living in Barcelona in 
the ninth century, and that Jews were 
dwelling in Portugal before it was created 
an independent state in 1136. 

Professor Leo Spitzer is inclined to 
agree with the Italian scholars who have 
sought to refute Blondheim’s explana- 
tion.® I fear that in this case an interpreta- 
tion, fully logical if confined to the na- 
tional environment, has been exaggerated 
in its application on an international level. 
I conéede that the distinctive dialects of 
Judeo-Italian, varying from region to re- 
gion, can be interpreted as parallel out- 
growths of the religious and cultural con- 
ditions which were alike for Jews through- 
out Italy. In considering the five other 
developments of Judeo-Romance, how- 
ever, one finds that the proportion of 
variations and loan-words in the written 
language of any section of medieval Jewry 
ismuch smaller than the proportion which 
obtains among the coeval dialects, e.g., 
those of northern France. Even in Italy, 
Spitzer notes that the language of Rome 
Blondheim's Les Parlers judéo-romans et la Vetus 
(Paris, 1925). On p. xxxvi he notes that 
Jerome, the translator of the Vulgate, would refer 
to Jewish scholars the people who questioned the accu- 
racy of his version. On p. xciv he shows that some 
Jews of the Middle Ages must have read the Vulgate. 
Both H. J. Leon (Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc., LVI 
1927], 210) and J. B. Frey 
Judaicarum, I [Rome, 1936], lvi) have indicated that 


the Jews of Rome belonged to the plebeian stratum 
and spoke its language. 


Latina 


(Corpus inscriptionum 


® Universal Jewish encyclopedia, VI, 255. 
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tended to impose itself as a koine in all the 
Jewish communities. The segregation of 
their homes in one zone of a city does not 
account for a peculiar language; even its 
highly conservative tone is less a result of 
their residential restriction than it is a by-' 
product of their habit of extreme literal- 
ness in religious instruction. In northern 
France, where the attitude toward Jews 
as expressed in Old French literature is 
consistently one of deep prejudice, ghettos 
were unknown. Those people, who had a 
command of Hebrew which was displayed 
often in outstanding works of literature 
and science, preferred to use the vernacu- 
lar as a medium of conversation. One may 
assume that, in daily conversation, Jews 
and Christians understood each other 
easily. That linguistic affinity has been 
described as the most cogent evidence of 
extensive social assimilation.” 

To shift from the historical ground of 
Blondheim’s introduction to the main 
body of his scholarly monograph, it is op- 
portune to analyze the intrinsic merit of 
the philological contribution, which was 
the ulterior motive of that historical in- 
vestigation. It is all the more opportune to 
do so because the thirty reviews that have 
appeared stress the importance of the 
background rather than the contents of 
the text.* In it he presented 166 word- 
studies, all of which deserve to be treated 
in detail but of which, through lack of 
space, only those relevant to this discus- 
sion can be mentioned. The gravamen of 
the argument is: ‘‘Do the proposed etyma 
give one the impression that the peculiar 
languages of Romania Judaica are derived 
from Vulgar Latin as much as are the lan- 
guages of Romania Christiana?” All the 
word-studies were chosen because they 


7L. Rabinowitz, The social life Jews of 
northern France (London, 1938), p 

8 The reviews are listed in Blondheim’s posthumous 
publication, Les Gloses francaises dans les commentaires 
talmudiques de Raschi, II (Baltimore, 1937), 17-18. 
In 1939 Spitzer analyzed it in Jiwobleter: monthly of the 
Yiddish Scientific Institute of Wilno, XIV, 193-209. 
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are particularly Jewish in their evolution 
and because they can be traced through 
the six Judeo-Romance branches. The 
possibility of making a linguistic synthesis 
was considered a priori; the problem of 
deducing a common etymon was consid- 
ered a posteriori. That sequence is indica- 
tive of the methodology involved. 

The reader will notice at once that most 
of those etyma are merely Latin words 
recorded in ordinary texts; therefore, at- 
tention will now be focused upon the 
others. The asterisk before mundificare 
should be deleted, because the verb is 
found in Forcellini’s Lexicon totius Latini- 
latis.? Likewise, the adjective impollutus 
is listed in the Thesaurus linguae Latinae. 
As for Blondheim has distin- 
guished between the Greek form as ap- 
plied by Jews in the first century to a civil 
magistrate and the Latin form as applied 


prolus, 


in the tenth century to an ecclesiastical 
dignitary according to Du Cange’s Glos- 
sarium. Then again, inaddere is not starred 
in the Romanisches etymologisches W érter- 
buch, article 4329. Blondheim added an 
appendix to analyze the influence exerted 
by the Arabic translations of the Bible; 
among his headings there are five which 
can be put aside here because of their 
Arabie origin : bittikh, which is also used in 
the REW, article 1136, for its phonetic 
Catalonia, Portugal, 
and Majoreca;!° 


development in 
Provence, Lorraine, 
bichara, which is mentioned in the REW, 
article 970, and which was studied re- 
cently with abundant documentation 
anent Castilian albricias;" dholm, which 
served as a synonym for Latin iniquitas in 
Judeo-Spanish and Judeo-Catalan; ha- 
diya, which corresponds to adia in Portu- 


*G. Tilander, Remarques sur le roman de Renart 
(Géteborg, 1923), p. 169. 

10 For France, see The astrological works of Abraham 
i Ezra (Baltimore, 1927), p. 82; for Spain, see 
A. Alonso, PMLA, LXII (1947), 325-28. 

1Y. Malkiel, Studies in philelogy, XLIII (1946), 


198-521 
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guese and to alfadia in Spanish;' har- 
doubba, which has been connected with 
Castilian joroba.'* 

As for the remaining 29 formations 
which are justifiably preceded by an 
asterisk, it may be apposite to compare 
their degree of authenticity with that 
which is generally accorded to hundreds 
of hypothetical forms postulated in the 
vocabulary of Vulgar Latin. Certain Vul- 
gar Latin lemmata proposed by Blond- 
heim for the derivation of Judeo-Romance 
formations could well be inserted in the 
REW for the derivation of normal 
Romance formations. That dictionary 
(art. 23, abhorrescere) quotes Blondheim 
for the derived substantives in Judeo- 
Romance and also in normal Catalan; for 
all of them the precise etymon would be 
*abhorritio. In article 984 it cites the 
Judeo-French derivative of *abbastare, 
surrounded by normal forms. Likewise, in 
article 1487 it quotes Blondheim for the 
Judeo-French and Gascon derivatives of 
*adcallare, and it could also quote him for 
the Provencal, Catalan, and Spanish 
equivalents. In article 2718, dolare, it lists 
the derivatives of *dolaticium (which is 
recorded by Du Cange) in Judeo-French, 
Judeo-Italian, Judeo-Spanish, and Judeo- 
Provencal, but it does not register déula- 
dis, which Blondheim noted in Mistral. 
Similarly, in the REW, article 30246, *ez- 
oblitare, Meyer-Liibke gives the impression 
that this etymon is exclusively Judeo- 
Romance." Blondheim himself pointed 
out that *matutinare was confined to Jews 
only in France, and the REW article 5434, 
matutinum, refers to Salvioni’s recording 
of the verb in Sicily; it should add the 
Catalan maitinar and the Provencal 
amatinar. The etymon *osmare was coined 

12 D. S. Blondheim, Romania, XX XIX (1910), 172 


13 Anales Inst. Ling., IIT (1944). 155-59. 


14 Catalan esoblidar is the transcription given by 
Blondheim, and Old French essublier is recorded by 
Godefroy (III, 581a) in his Dictionnaire de l'ancienne 
langue francaise. ... 
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for Vulgar Latin on a Greek substantive ;" 
it is also the heading of the REW article 
6112, which offers many Romance deriva- 
tives with no reference to Judeo-Romance. 
Nor can it be said that *potestare (inserted 
in Du Cange) is confined to Judeo- 
Romance; it survives in Old French,'* and 
the REW, article 6697, potestas, includes 
Walloon verbs with the prefix de. The 
medieval derivatives of *punctellare re- 
corded by Blondheim are limited to 
Judeo-Romance, but the modern French 
pointiller is listed in the REW, article 
6847, punctum. 

The etymon *discinerare is required not 
only for the Judeo-Romance forms but 
also for Old Spanish descenizar, mentioned 
by Blondheim; furthermore, a verbal 
etymon can be postulated for dialectal 
French écendrer with a different prefix but 
with the same meaning of “éter les 
cendres,’”’ and a third one can be assumed 
for literary French cendrer, cendroyer, with 
no prefix and with a different meaning, 
“réduire en cendre.’”? A similar shift of 
prefix has already been suggested in the 
case of *inregnare to account for Old 
French esregner.'8 Blondheim has referred 
to Old French assavanter and to Provengal 
and Catalan assabentar (but not to the 
Raeto-Romance assavanter) in the word- 
study *adsapentare; to Old French avolen- 
ler, s’avoulenter, s’avolemptir and Italian 
avoluntare in *volentare; and he has also 
implied the existence of Old French bateiz 
and batoir in *batteticius and *battetorium.'® 
Inthe word-study *disfiliare, he has traced 
its survival in Judeo-Italian, Judeo-Span- 
ish, and Spanish. The existence of *pietare 


Cf. A. 
1891), s.r. “‘osme,”’ 


Bos, Glossaire de la langue d'oil (Paris, 
“‘osmer.”’ 

‘6 Blondheim has eliminated Godefroy's erroneous 
interpretation of poesteit, but Bos records poéster. 

17 G 


Musset, Glossaire des patois et des parlers de 


Aunis et de la Saintonge, III (La Rochelle, 1931), 
578; E. Huguet, Dictionnaire de la langue francaise du 
II (Paris, 1932), 148—49. 
XI (1943), 61. 

'® See Godefroy, I, 4246, 539b, 598b; Compl. VIII, 
305¢ 
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8 Hispanic rev., 
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had to be assumed for Spanish and Old 
Provengal, as well as for Judeo-Romance. 
The etymon *rapido was suggested for 
reydon; because of the semantic identity 
between reydon-reydoner and raandun- 
randuner, Blondheim was inclined to see 
a blending of Vulgar Latin *rapido and 
Germanic rant.?° 

Mention may be made here of Vulgar 
Latin *multificare and *tortificare. Even 
though they left no verbal trace in north- 
ern France, they are really two members 
to be added to a word-family of six by 
relationship of the suffix. In French these 
six learned verbs developed in a popular 
form only in Judeo-French, as has been 
recorded by Meyer-Liibke in the REW 
articles 229, 1205a, 3536, 7567, 9002, 
9416.7" As for the four remaining Vulgar 
Latin etyma postulated in Les Parlers 
judéo-romans et la Vetus Latina—*acroby- 
stire, *altiatio, *myriadiaria, *profundina 
—it is true that they survive exclusively 
in a Judeo-Romance evolution, but it is 
obvious that they merely represent classi- 
cal Latin roots with special suffixes. 

Long ago in this discussion I raised a 
question, but I left it dangling with the 
tantalization of the sword of Damocles. 
Now that I have reached the end of this 
linguistic inquiry, I venture to answer 
affirmatively that the etyma proposed by 
Blondheim give one the impression that 
the Judeo-Romance tongues are derived 
legitimately from Vulgar Latin. 

Having considered the historical setting 
and the etymological genesis of the Judeo- 

20 In arts. 7042 and 7054, however, Mcyer-Liibke 
separates the type randon from the type rade in their 
French evolution; a clear-cut division within art. 
7042 between the type rant, ‘“‘bord du _ bouclier,”’ 
and the type rant, ‘“‘course, mouvement,’’ as Ger- 


manic etyma was urged by Wartburg in Mélanges 
ling. rom. offerts J. Haust (Liége, 1939), pp. 423-25. 


21 It is necessary to modify slightly the etyma as 
printed in the third edition (Heidelberg, 1935): 
aedificare; *bonificare; *frotificare [Old French 
frougier, frouchier, should be derived from /fruticare, 
similar to juger < judicare, mongier < *mundicare, 
venger < vindicare]; sanctificare; *torificare; *advivifi-. 
care. This word-family was studied in Romanic rev., 
XXXV (1944), 324-41, and XX XVII (1946), 349-59. 
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French vocabulary, it is proper to judge 
the connotation of that vocabulary. If one 
seeks to compare it semantically with Old 
French, in so far as they are both recorded 
in very early documents, one notices strik- 
ing differences. Old French at that time 
was essentially poetical, learned, and 
hagiographical; contemporary Judeo- 
French was primarily prosaic, popular, 
and technical. In Judeo-French only five 
short poems are extant;” the poets of 
medieval Jewry, like those of ancient 
times and of modern Palestine, expressed 
their emotions in Hebrew. Even the 
Judeo-French documents usually contain 
far more Hebrew than French. The 
Hebrew is interlarded here and there with 
a French gloss to explain a difficult He- 
brew lemma. Judeo-French exists mainly 
as single French words surrounded by 
many Hebrew words in diverse commen- 
taries, in dictionaries arranged according 
to the Hebrew alphabet, and in transla- 
tions of special prayers; it is preserved 
also in two business accounts and one 
medical treatise. Its value is rather slight 
for the study of comparative syntax. It 
reflects servile imitation of the Hebrew 
original. The technique of excessive lit- 
eralness has resulted in a curious syntax, 
chock-full of solecisms and anacolutha. 
The utility of Judeo-French lies in its 
phonetics, its morphology, its etymology, 
and especially its lexicography. The fact 
that a gloss is surrounded by several 
Hebrew words offers a method of inter- 
pretation unlike that of Old French dic- 
tionaries. In the lexicons of La Curne de 
Sainte-Palaye, Godefroy, and Tobler- 
Lommatzsch, the interpretation is ordi- 
narily obtained from the context of the 
accumulated examples. In Judeo-French, 
as a rule, there is no context to be con- 
sidered. The glossator is always translat- 
ing a Hebrew lemma, to be sure, but he 
may or may not choose the definition it 


of Troyes"’ were 
world passed by 


22 Excerpts from the ‘Elegy 
translated by M. Lowenthal, A 


(New York, 1933), p. 90. 





has in the given passage; he may give it 
one or two or three equivalents merely be- 






























too 

‘ause it has various meanings in various set 
passages; even when all the glossators dat 
give a lemma the appropriate interpreta- tari 
tion, the forms may vary; one glossator logi 
may choose a certain translation for it, the 
and a second glossator in another manu- mar 
script may choose a different translation Pro 
for it.*8 Boh 
There is no doubt that the Jews of tong 
northern France could always speak the non- 
vernacular. After a while they learned § 4). 
how to read both French and Latin, as is pati 
evident from the works which they trans- JF 4 
lated into Hebrew, but for some time they prin 
did not know how to write in the Roman § 4.4 
script. It is well-nigh impossible to find J. 1¢ 
the name of one unconverted Jewish au- § yi), 
thor in the annals of Old French litera- rae 
ture. There is only one document extant § |;.), 
in Old French that is to be attributed to a shel 
Jew. At Malines in 1273 Hagin le Juif _ 
translated the astrological treatises of of the 
Abraham ibn Ezra from Hebrew into os 
French. He did it at the behest of his a ae 
patron, Henry Bate, who wanted to ren- Rash 

der it into Latin.24 Even so, it was not : 

Hagin who wrote it down. He was forced, of the 
by his calligraphical inability, to dictate word 
the translation to a Christian scribe, ne. 
Obert de Montdidier. While the language — “'“Y 
makes this work an integral part of the  ' *! 
Judeo-French genre, the dialectal pe- tent] 
culiarities reflect the Picard origin of the thesat 
sevihe.™ hundr 
50 & ty-five 


23 See the glosses, e.g., transcribed from chap 
Recherches 
d'origine juive 


lexicographiques suf 
(Baltimore, 


of Jeremiah in 


d’anciens textes francais hot Ping 


1932), pp. 89-92: vs. 2, ses avorecions, ‘Ses abomina- are two 
tions,’’ glossary D; vs. 6, envoiszeret us, ‘‘les firent tion: fio 
errer,’’ retorneret us, “‘les firent retourner,’’ eschétiverel icneeen 
us, “les emmenérent captifs,’’ glossary C; vs. 33 ; = 

“ceux qui les ont emmenés captifs,’’ lor échéitivors, Boletin 

glossary A; loir échétivoirs, glossary B, lo achétivors, They ar 
glossary E; lur échaitivors, glossary F; vs. 38 é é jéang Catholic 
“et avec géants,"’ glossary B; é an imajes, ‘‘et avec 26 "The 


idoles,”’ glossary C; é a niang, “et avec néants, 
glossary D. 

+s F. Cantera Burgos and Raphael Levy, The begin- 
ning of wisdom (Baltimore, 1939), p. 19. The French 
translation served as the intermediary for three Latin 
versions composed by Henry Bate in 1281 and 1292, 
by Peter d’Abano in 1293, and by Arnoul de Quin 
quempoix some time before 1326. and from 

25 The astrological works of Abraham ibn Ezra, p. 22 F, ec, anc 


The French translation was copied in 1477 by Vien- Hamburg 
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The pattern of resorting to French as a 
tool for clarifying the Holy Scriptures was 
set by Rashi of Troyes, whose terminal 
dates are 1040 and 1105. His commen- 
taries, which are marked by clarity and 
logic, were addressed to the classes and to 
the masses. His polyglot training is re- 
markable. He introduced glosses in Latin, 
Provengal, Arabic, German, Slavic, and 
3ohemian, but the glosses in his native 
tongue are six times as numerous as the 





non-French glosses. The determination of 
this proportion is possible thanks to the 
patient research of Arséne Darmesteter 
and David Simon Blondheim. Since the 
printed editions are quite worthless in 
studying the glosses, Darmesteter con- 
sulted 105 manuscripts and fragments, 
while Blondheim read 53 more. Their mo- 
tive was to verify and complete the mate- 
rial before making it available to Romance 
scholars incapable of reading Hebrew. 











In the opinion of Tobler, a French word 
of the eleventh century is worth its weight 
in gold. That price seems highly inflated 
in many cases; but, be that as it may, 
Rashi did contribute some two thousand 
of them. Very often his use of a French 
word offers the oldest example known to 
exist. Two slightly earlier works contain 
afew Judeo-lrench glosses, and there ex- 
ist similar sources of the twelfth or thir- 
teenth or fourteenth centuries. A complete 
thesaurus would yield approximately one 
hundred thousand examples under twen- 
ty-five thousand headings.*® 
hot Pingot. In the literature of Judeo-Spanish, there 
are two brief documents which offer a literal transla- 
tion from the original Hebrew in Latin characters, 
composed in 1219 and 1220 and edited by F. Fita, 
Boletin Real Acad. Hist., XXXVI (1900), 341-44 
They are contracts for the sale of a mill by Jews to 
Catholics at Aguilar de Campéo 

°° The forty-eight sources have been given sigla 
of capital letters and small letters in Recherches lezi- 
ographiques sur d’anciens textes francais d'origine 


Juive, pp. 10-14. Two manuscripts, I and J, were de- 


stroyed by fire after excerpts from them had been 
published by Darmesteter. Only scattered glosses 
have been drawn from MSS B, C, D, E, F, G, b, d, a, 
and from fragments a, c, and t. I do not know whether 
F, ec, and q escaped the havoc of war in Leipzig, 
Hamburg, and Munich. 


THE BACKGROUND AND THE SIGNIFICANCE OF JUDEO-FRENCH 








If Darmesteter’s dream of incorporat- 

ing all of them into one systematic lexicon 
had ever been realized,?7 he would have 
had to allow the imaginary consultant of 
it to disregard most of them. That could 
be anticipated, because most of those 
terms have already been recorded prop- 
erly in dictionaries of the Old French lan- 
guage. That lends support, incidentally, 
to the initial idea posited that Jews and 
Christians in medieval France understood 
each other easily in their daily conversa- 
tion. A fair proportion of those twenty- 
five thousand items is significant, because 
the treatment of them available in the dic- 
tionaries is inadequate in its chronology or 
in its interpretation. A few hundred of the 
words comprising the Judeo-French vo- 
cabulary—statistically less than 2 per 
cent of the total—are unknown in normal 
Old French texts.22 That contribution 
varies according to the nature of the 
glosses: (a) they are entirely unknown; 
(b) they convey a particular shade of 
meaning differing from the one which is 
found in standard dictionaries; or (c) they 
exist in a peculiar form. The uniqueness 
enhances the philological utility of the 
glossaries. There is no need to belabor this 
statement further. Merely a cursory pe- 
rusal of those works indispensable to the 
student of French philology, which came 
from the pens of Godefroy, Antoine 
Thomas, Meyer-Liibke, Wartburg, and 
Lommatzsch, is enough to convince one 
that, as soon as any codex of the Judeo- 
French material is made accessible in a 
scientific manner, it is adopted as an 
integral part of the cultural patrimony of 
medieval France.*® 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


27 Romania, I (1872), 176. 

28 Jew. quart. rev., XXXII (1941), 76; on p. 71 
are listed the twenty-three words in modern French 
borrowed from Hebrew roots by non-Jews. 

* Cf. L. Brandin, MLR, XXVII (1932), 102; 
E. Gamillscheg, Zeitschrift fiir franzésische Sprache 
und Literatur, LXIII (1939), 248-54. 








LE VERS 2 D’AUCASSIN ET NICOLETTE ET LE SENS 
DE LA CHANTEFABLE 


LEO SPITZER 


Qui vauroit bons vers oir 
del deport du viel antif 
de deus biax enfans petis 
Nicholete et Aucassins, 
des grans paines qu’il soufri 
et des proueces qu’il fist 
por s’amie o le cler vis. ... 


E VERS 2 a été une pierre d’achoppe- 
ment pour tous les commentateurs. 
On peut lire l’historique des tenta- 
tives d’explication au commentaire de 
l’édition Mario Roques de la Société des 
anciens textes (1925). C’est A M. A. 
Schulze (ASNSL CII, 124) que revient 
Vhonneur d’avoir établi la legon correcte 
selon le MS viel antif et d’avoir d’un coup 
éliminé les propositions antérieures (mel 
ou duel caitif; personne ne comprendra la 
ténacité avec laquelle M. W. Suchier, dans 
sa derniére édition, défend la legon de son 
pére Hermann en admettant que le antif 
évident du MS est une altération précisé- 
ment du méme caitif que H. Suchier avait 
proposé). 


1 Je ne mets pas de point d'interrogation 4 la fin, 
comme Suchier, parce que je partage l'opinion de 
Roques: gui «celui qui» «si l'on.» Seulement 
jirais plus loin que Roques et je ferais de toute la 
tirade une seule phrase: «Qui vauroit bons vers oir 
biaz li dis / et cortois et bien 
nus hom n'est si esbahis, /...de grant mal 
amaladis, il l’oit, ne soit garis—avec doz est li 
cans, ...» comme parenthése; le patron de phrase origi- 
naire serait done «celui qui voudrait entendre ... est 
(infailliblement) guéri de toute maladie,» et des 
anacoluthies secondaires («personne n'est si malade 
que» exprimant le concept «infailliblement») auraient 
troublé la construction. Il est entendu que l'idée et la 
force curative que le trouvére attribue aux «bons vers» 
doit remonter, en dernier lieu, & l'antiquité: c’est la 
musique qui chez Pythagore est censée guérir des 
maladies et, puisque le po@te médiéval est aussi un 
musicien, la méme vertu peut é6tre attribuée aux 
«vers.» M. Scheludko (ZR Ph, XLII, 460) a bien relevé 
le caractére de formule qu’a cet erordium emprunté a 
la poésie épique—et qui ne cadre point avec le récit 
en prose de la chantefable. 
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[Mopern Paitovoey, August, 1947] 
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Mais que signifie le vers ainsi rétabli? J propr 
L’accord semble unanime quant au sens de J la Ch 
deport: ‘plaisir, amusement’ (M. Schulze celle ¢ 
admet comme une possibilité un deport, § de I’/ 
‘histoire plaisante,’ nulle part attesté— ff 4l’au 
puisque l’exemple prov. de deport sem- § giner 
ble signifier un genre de poésie lyrique & Lette ( 
—mais ce deport, ‘histoire plaisante,’ de- J devan 
vrait évidemment remonter au_ sens & propre 
‘plaisir’). Pour le reste du vers il y a dis- — Salom 
sension complete: G. Paris voulait lire del J 2édes 
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tans antif; M. Schulze suggére soit une 
correction d’un viel antif «d’un vieillard, 
(le signe de la nasalisation ~ sur du aurait 
été omis par le scribe): 

... dann meinte der Dichter mit dem viel 
antif offenbar sich selbst: er, der schon Hoch- 
betagte, habe doch sein Entziicken an dieser 
kindischen Geschichte. Passt das nicht zu dem 
«iiberlegenen Licheln,» mit dem der uns leider 
unbekannte Dichter seine Geschichte vor- 
trigt? 
soit, en laissant subsister le texte, une 
syntaxe du type de (Roland) [I’eschiele| 
des Canelius, des laiz et un sens de deport, 
‘histoire plaisante’: «von der lustigen Ge- 
schichte, der alten, aus lang entschwun- 
dener Zeit, von zwei Kindern.» Si viel 
antif était une personne («un vieillard»), 
ce pourrait étre le jongleur, l’auteur, ov 
enfin «le modéle ancien auquel celui-ci 
aurait emprunté le théme initial de son 
ceuvre» (Roques)—tous ces personnages 
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étant censés, dans ces hypothéses, se ré- 
jouir de l’histoire d’Aucassin et Nicolette. 

Malheureusement nos éditeurs, tous 
parfaits grammairiens, sont moins ex- 
perts en psychologie médiévale: j’ai pu 
maintes fois signaler ce décalage (la 
derniére fois dans mon article, PMLA, 
LIX, 335, sur le début du fragment d’ 
Alexandre d’Albéric de Besangon). Com- 
ment imaginer, 4 moins de retomber dans 
erreur patente de feu Holbrook interpré- 
tant le «... que Turoldus declinet» comme 
une remarque autobiographique sur sa 
propre vieillesse de la part de l’auteur de 
la Chanson de Roland—erreur identique a 
celle qui fit attribuer l’enfirmitas du débat 
de l’ Alexandre, non pas & Salomon, mais 
4 l’auteur de |’ Alexandre/—comment ima- 
giner done l’auteur d’Aucassin et Nico- 
lette (ou le jongleur) se mettant en scéne 
devant son public et faisant allusion 4 sa 
propre vieillesse (mimant le sage et vieux 
Salomon?)? Voil& donc, au sujet des 
aédes médiévaux, trois cas d’imaginations 
dues 4 des éditeurs modernes, probable- 
ment hantés A la fois par le souvenir de 
Salomon, Homére et Victor Hugo et pro- 
jetant en arriére |’exhibitionnisme qui 
sest emparé de tant de poétes et artistes 
modernes. Je le répéte, les narrateurs 
épiques médiévaux n’étaient pas si «auto- 
biographic-minded» que cela, ils se dissi- 
mulaient au contraire derriéreleurs ceuvres 
objectives! Un Chrétien de Troyes ne 
mentionne que son nom, ses ceuvres et 
leur source, et son protecteur! Et de méme, 
l'attitude de supériorité et de complai- 
sance envers son ceuvre qu étalerait senti- 
mentalement |’auteur ou le modéle ancien 
selon Schulze-Roques, peut plaire 4 des 
sensibilités modernes, mais est tout ce 
qu’il y a de plus aberrant de la pensée des 
narrateurs médiévaux: ceux-ci parlent du 
plaisir qu’ils donnent 4 leur public, non 
pas de celui qu’ils ont éprouvé eux-mémes 
en composant leur ceuvre. 
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Cette fois, d’ailleurs, la partie linguis- 
tique de ces interprétations ne va pas non 
plus sans difficulté. Les deux de (dans vs. 
2: del deport et dans vs. 3: de deus biar 
enfans) devraient, dans l’hypothése d’un 
deport signifiant ‘amusement, histoire 
plaisante,’ avoir un sens différent: le pre- 
mier se rattacherait 4 oir, ‘entendre [ra- 
conter] de, au sujet de,’ le second a deport, 
‘le plaisir [provenant] de [l’histoire de] 
deux enfants.’ L’inconcinnité serait cho- 
quante. Quant 4 la seconde explication de 
M. Schulze: del deport, du viel antif, ‘de 
histoire plaisante, de l’ancienne’ = ‘de 
histoire plaisante datant de temps im- 
mémoriaux,’ il y a deux choses qui nous 
choquent: il s’agirait de la construction 
«4 retouche» que nous avons dans I’anc.fr. 
Aude la bele, Paris la bele et dans le fr. 
mod. Alexandre le Grand—construction 
(comme j’ai montré dans RFH, VII, 259) 
qui se trouve généralement aprés des noms 
propres (le des Canelius des laiz de M. 
Schulze ne fait pas exception), trés rare- 
ment aprés des noms de choses.” Et, se- 
cundo, les commentateurs (Schulze-Ro- 
ques) qui expliquent antif par ‘de l’ancien 
temps,’ donnent au second membre de la 
formule vieil(e) antif un sens qu’il n’a 
nulle part dans la collection d’exemples 
que nous fournit M. Schulze: partout dans 
ces exemples (une cité vielle et antive, un 
home sage veil et antif, le nom du cheval de 
Roland Veillantif = veil + antif, etc.) ily 
a «renforcement par tautologie»: «vieil + 
antif» = «archi-vieux,» procédé rhéto- 
rique, tout ce qu’il y a de plus courant 
dans l’ancienne poésie épique. Dans la 
chantefable la formule or dient et content 
et fabloient est un exemple frappant du 
méme trait de style. M. Roques en note 
d’autres (p. xi, n. 4; particuliérement 

2 Je ne connais qu'un seul exemple de la construc- 
tion avec un nom dechose: Liempereres li tent son guant 
le destre (Rol.), et encore M Lerch (ZRPhA, LVII, 92) a 


observé que le destre est «unterscheidend» (détermina- 
tif, non pas un epitheton ornans). 
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la tor qui viele estoit et ancienne, chap. viii, 
l. 7; tout un vies sentier antif, chap. 
xix, |. 5). 

D’une facgon générale, l’opinion de 
Suchier que le poéte n’a pas pu vouloir 
nous proposer une énigme dés le second 
vers de son ceuvre, me semble exclure 
toute explication qui manque de simpli- 
cité et qui torture soit la syntaxe, soit la 
sémantique. Le style de l’auteur de la 
chantefable ne brille-t-il pas de lucidité et 
de netteté? 

Nous écarterons donc les théories de 
deux de sur des plans différents (et nous 
mettrons une virgule aprés le vs. 2), d’une 
syntaxe rare dans du viel antif et d’un sens 
inattesté du groupe viel antif. Il me semble 
que tous les glossateurs modernes se sont 
mépris sur le sens de deport qui n’est point 
ici comme en général ‘amusement, plaisir,’ 
mais doit étre apparenté 4 celui qu’atteste 
Godefroy par plusieurs exemples: ‘ma- 
niére d’étre du corps, maniére de se tenir, 
taille’: j’admettrais plus particuliérement 
le sens ‘maniére de se comporter, conduite, 
attitude’, paralléle 4 celui des mots angl. 
deport, et deportment, ‘bearing,’ ‘behav- 
ior.’ Je ne peux pas attester deport au sens 
moral de ‘conduite, attitude’; mais ce 
sens doit avoir existé, vu l’anglais deport 
qui a ce sens,’ et vu aussi le sens du verbe 
anc.fr. deporter, qui signifie ‘se conduire’ 
(cf. dans Tobler-Lommatzsch des exem- 
ples comme: que ... netement te deportasses 
sanz homicide et rapine; moult laidement 
s’est deportee). Et le viel antif ne sera pas 
un personnage situé en dehors de l’his- 
toire, mais un des protagonistes—a savoir 
le pére d’Aucassin, le conte Garin de 
Beaucaire dont il est dit an chapitre ii: 
«Li cuens Garins de Biaucaire estoit viz et 
son tans trespassé»>—le 


railes st avoit 


3 Il est attesté dans Caxton (1474) dans le voisinage 
de countenance, de méme qu'un des textes de Godefroy 
nous montre deport et contenance accouplés. Il n'y a 
donc pas lieu de douter avec le NED du sens du mot 
dans le passage de Caxton. 


poéte est on ne peut plus explicite au sujet 
de ce vieillard décrépit; le comte viz ef 
frailes qui s’est survécu A lui-méme, n’au- 
rait-il pas mérité l’épithéte tautologique- 
ment renforcée viel antif? D’autant plus 
que c’est précisément «l’attitude» antago- 
niste de ce vieillard qui déclanche tous les 
conflits dans lesquels seront enveloppés 
les protagonistes. En enlevant 4 Aucassin 
«la riens en cest mont» qu’il aime le plus, 
il lui fait subir les souffrances et accomplir 
les prouesses dont on nous parle aux vers 
5-6 et qui seront le sujet de la chante- 
fable. L’exordium qui, comme c’est l’usage 
dans la poésie narrative du moyen Age, 
donne un argumentum, une analyse de 
l’action succincte, mais compléte—du 
type (lai des «Dous amanz» de Marie de 
France): «Jadis avint en Normendie, 

une aventure molt oie / de deus enfanz ki 
s’entramerent, / par amur ambedui fine- 
rent»—fait, dans le cas d’Aucassin et 
Nicolette, de la place 4 un tiers 4 cété du 
couple amoureux. L’opposition obstinée 
du vieux Garin aux désirs sains et légi- 
times des adolescents est vaincue par 
ceux-ci. Aucassin et Nicolette est, comme 
le voulait G. Paris un conte, ou, je dirais 
plus particuliérement, une espéce de 
Méarchen* (mAtiné de poésie épique, il est 
vrai) ot des torts sont redressés: c’est l’es- 
sence méme du Médrchen que le rétablisse- 
ment d’une justice impersonnelle quand 
la vie menace de faire du tort 4 certains 
étres (ef. André Jolles, Einfache Formen 
[Halle, 1930]): Cendrillon, le Chat botté, 
la Belle ou bois dormant—partout la jus- 
tice est rétablie, et la justice du conte de 
fées est du cété de la jeunesse (ou des 
enfants cadets) ; le conte de fées encourage 
la foi optimiste dans les redressements de 





‘ Le livre de Jolles que je citerai plus tard, montre 
bien que le genre pur du Mdrchen n’apparait dans la 
littérature écrite de l'Europe qu’assez tard, avec 
Straparola, Basile, Perrault, etc., et que ce ne sont 
que les Grimm en 1823 qui nous ont fourni le terme 
technique littéraire. 
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fortune, le plus souvent en introduisant 
de bonnes fées qui vainquent les forces du 
mal. Dans Aucassin et Nicolette la lutte 
entre les générations est aussi résolue en 
faveur de la jeunesse, mais dans ce conte 
de fées sans fées ce sont les adolescents 
eux-mémes qui prennent leurs destinées en 
leurs fortes mains et, soit par la force soit 
par l’ingéniosité, contrecarrent la volonté 
arbitraire des «vieux.» Par ce trait, le 
Marchen devient de la poésie épique, une 
sortede Bildungsromanenraccourci, qui in- 
troduit de la psychologie individuelle et 
montre le développement intérieur du 
coupleamoureux. La vieillegénération joue 
un réle moralement pitoyable: le pére et la 
mérenonseulements’entétent dans leur dé- 
cision arbitraire de s’opposer au mariage 
des amoureux, mais le pére est véritable- 
ment déloyal: Aucassin peut lui dire 
avee raison (chap. x): «Pére, ne m/’alez 
mie sermonant, mais tenés moi mes 
covens ... je sui molt dolans, quant hom 
de vostre eage ment!» Et c’est contre 
les «sermons» de la vieille génération, 
qui volontiers subordonne le bonheur 
des enfants 4 «ses idées,» qu’est dirigé 
le fameux discours d’Aucassin ot il 
exprime sa préférence pour l’enfer par- 
tagé avec Nicolette au paradis, ensemble 
avec les preux: il se révolte pour ainsi dire 
contre l’idéologie imposée. Ce discours est 
i la surface un mouvement d’humeur de 
la part de cet amoureux entété qu’est Au- 
cassin, mais le sens profond en est la 
manifestation, non pas d’un paganisme 
latent ou d’un esprit libertin, comme 
semblent le penser MM. Schirr et 
Suchier, mais d’un amour mystique dans 
le genre de ces troubadours qui déclaraient 
«voir le paradis (ou Dieu)» en leur mai- 
tresse. Aucassin est vraiment «soupris 
d’amor qui tout vaint»—il est capable 
d’héroisme, pourvu que cet héroisme soit 
au service d’une bien-aimée qui lui donne 
sur terre les délices du ciel. (Moliére: «II le 
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faut avouer, l’Amour est un grand maitre; 
Ce qu’on ne fut jamais, il nous enseigne A 
l’étre.») Aucassin posséde toutes les quali- 
tés d’un chevalier, mais elles se manifes- 
tent seulement dans des entreprises que 
sa propre volonté lui dicte—la moralité 
d’autrui n’engage pas |’esprit d’indépen- 
dance réveillé par l’amour dans ce jeune 
homme. I] montre de la bravoure et du 
courage lA ot il peut combattre pour son 
propre bonheur—il montrera méme du 
mépris, le mépris propre A un étre viril, 
pour la vie facile et pour les mceurs effé- 
minées dans ce pays de Cocagne qu’est le 
fantaisiste royaume de Torelore—les cri- 
tiques’ n’ont pas assez compris combien 
cette partie se rattache organiquement au 
reste de l’ceuvre: Torelore péche autant 
par la mollesse que Beaucaire par la vio- 
lence volontaire. C’est vraiment |’atmos- 
phére du conte de fées que refuse ici 
Aucassin, personnage de conte de fées lui- 
méme, qui en ce moment devient héros 
épique. Nous touchons ici le point de con- 
tact entre le Mdrchen et |’épopée—les 
deux éléments que le poéte a combinés 
avec tant d’originalité.® 

§ Voici ce qu’écrit M. Roques: «Quant a l'invrai- 
semblance du pays de Torelore, c'est faire tort a l'au- 
teur que de ne pas tenir compte de la tradition lit- 
téraire qui mélait volontiers des aventures merveil- 
leuses aux amours des héros, et de la discrétion, peut- 
étre ironique, qui lui a fait remplacer les é6tonnantes 
aventures et les monotones exploits de tant de per- 
sonnages de romans par une sorte de voyage de Gulli- 
ver dans ce monde renversé o@ l'on ne tue point.» Je ne 
trouve l’épisode du pays de Torelore plus invraisem- 
blable que la facon dont la premiére réunion des 
amants est amenée (elle rappelle le lai du «Chevre- 


fueil») et que tant d'autres passages romanesques dans 
notre chantefable. 


6 Ainsi s’explique aussi le «miracle naturel» auquel 
nous assistons dans chapitres xxv—xxvi: Aucassin voit 
Nicolette au ciel, ensemble avec l’étoile de Vénus, et il 
semble implorer une réunion mystique avec elle—et en 
ce moment Nicolette «qui n’était pas loing,» entre 
dans la loge et, elle qui est censée pouvoir guérir mira- 
culeusement un pélerin affligé d’esvertin, immédiate- 
ment reboute l'épaule démise d’Aucassin. Le poéte 
ajoute: «si con diax le vaut, qui les amans ainme, qu’ 
ele revint au liu.» La volonté de la protagoniste s'iden- 
tifie avec la volonté divine—l’atmosphére du Mdrchen 
et de la poésie épique se confondent. D’une facon géné- 
rale, Nicolette est, comme Aucassin, en méme temps 
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La vieille génération est donc repré- 
sentée par le pére d’Aucassin. Mais Nico- 
lette, fille du roi de Cartage, sacrifiera aus- 
si les liens de parenté 4 son amour. L’au- 
teur a marqué un égoisme égal, pardon- 
nable en somme, chez les deux «enfans» 
par un de ces parallélismes dont il est 
coutumier: Aucassin (chap. xxxv) «jure 
Dieu de maisté / qu’il li poise plus assés / 
de Nicholete au vis cler / que de tot son 
parenté, /s’il estoit a fins alés,» et Nico- 
lette dit (chap. xxxvii): «Tant mar fui de 
haut parage / ne fille au roi de Cartage / 
ne cousine l’amuaffle. ... Aucassin, vos 
douces amors me hastent et semonent et 
travaillent» (Aucassin dans sa brutalité a 
un peu d’avance sur Nicolette). Le <hais- 
sez les familles!» gidien semble étre le 
motto de ces impétueux jeunes égoistes. 
Le mirissement intérieur des caractéres 
s’accomplit entiérement sans et méme 
contre |’influence des parents: aprés avoir 
bravé la volonté du vieux Garin et s’étre 
retrouvés au pays de Torelore, ils seront 
de nouveau séparés par la mauvaise for- 
tune et ils devront lutter indépendam- 
ment (et indépendamment |’un de I’autre, 
jusqu’au point que Nicolette doit assumer 
un réle masculin [de jongleur], pour ainsi 
dire changer de sexe, par amour pour Au- 
cassin), pour achever leur réunion défini- 
tive.? C’est cette idée du développement 
une heroine de Mdrchen et un caractére doué d'une 
volonté individuelle. Elie apparait comme une fée aux 


bergers (chap. xviii, xxii) et pourtant est une personne 
en chair et en os: elle est la personnification du miracle 
humain. 

7 Il faut remarquer que non seulement les parents, 
les conventions sociales, les circonstances extérieures 
se sont opposés & l'alliance des amoureux, mais qu’il 
y a, & travers la chantefable, de la part d'étres hu- 
mains tout a fait 6trangers au couple, une sorte de 
conspiration d’animosité ou d'indifférence: les repré- 
sentants du «peuple» qu’Aucassin et Nicolette ren- 
contrent, sont au premier abord revéches et égoistes— 
encore un trait typique du Mdrchen, qui insiste sur 
lisolement tragique de l‘homme traité injustement 
par le sort: au chapitre xv les bergers ont taciturnes 
par nature (celui qui répond au salut de Nicolette 
«plus fu emparlés des autres») et n'ont garde de s’i- 


intérieur indépendant des «enfans» vers la 
maturité d’époux heureux qui forme 
lunité des différents épisodes de la chante- 
fable, qu’on a trop discutés séparément 
(sous Vobsession de la recherche des 
sources).® I] y a, comme dans Chrétien de 
Troyes, une «thése» dans la chantefable, 
thése qui étouffe, aussi peu que chez 
Chrétien, la naiveté du conte.’ Evidem- 
dentifier avec les désirs de la jeune fille en quéte de son 
flancé («Vos estes fee, si n'avons cure de vo compai- 
gnie, mais tenés vostre voie. ... Par foi ... , les deniers 
prenderons nos, et s'il [Auc.] vient ci, nos li dirons, 
mais nos ne l'irons ja querre»); méme attitude des 
bergers dans la scéne symétrique (chap. xx avec répé- 
tition des mémes mots, mais avec encore plus d’aplomb 
(«Et por quoi canteroie je por vos, s'il ne me seoit? .. 
Or le [la béte 4 laquelle Nicolette avait fait allusion) 
caciés, se vos volés, et se vos volés, si le laissiés, car je 
men sui bien acuités vers li» ). Danschap. xxiv le bouvier 
hideux répond a la question bienveillante d’Aucassin 
«que fais tu ilec?» avec de l’humeur: «A vos que 
monte?» ; nous comprendrons, dans la suite, la raison 
de son attitude incompréhensive vis-i-vis de la dou- 
leur d’Aucassin ayant perdu sa Nicolette: il a perdu 
son boeuf Rouget—méme les souffrances éloignent 
‘homme du Mdrchen de son prochain (d’ailleurs Au- 
cassin lui donne l’argent nécessaire pour acheter un 
autre boeuf et lui arrache, par sa bonne action, le 
souhait compatissant: «Et Dix vos laist trover ce que 
vos querés!»). On notera que le motif de l'*homme 
sauvage,’ de l’Elementargeist (motif que Mulertt a 
traité dans ZFSL, LVI, 69), a été profondément hu- 
manisé: c’est un étre souffrant (et souffrant de sa 
condition sociale particuliére) au méme plan qu’ Au- 
cassin (qui souffre des conventions sociales propres 4 
son état). Mais on sent encore les résidus de l'attitude 
homo homini lupus, si caractéristique du Médrchen 
Une exception 4 cette loi, c’est li gaite, qui met 
Nicolette en garde contre les escargaites (xiv, xv): 
ce ‘guetteur,’ personnage courant de l’alba, est une 
sorte d’ange gardien de l'amour. I! se doit d'agir 
belement et cortoisement. 


®M. Roques a fait justice de tant de paralléles 
arabes et byzantins qui avaient été avancés et je ne 
puis accepter davantage le paralléle arabe récemment 
suggéré par M. NykI (Historia de los amores de Bayad y 
Ribad [New York, 1941]). En revanche, la supposition 
de M. Urban T. Holmes, Jr. (Speculum, XVI, 551), 
que l'auteur de la chantefable a voulu «parodier» les 
motifs littéraires courants 4 son époque, me semble 
pécher par trop d‘intellectualisme: nous autres mo- 
dernes qui voyons le Mdrchen avec les yeux de Walt 
Disney, nous avons peut-étre une tendance trop mar- 
quée & concevoir l'intellect et la naiveté (le sens du 
mystére, etc.) comme des choses irréconciliables 
L’intellectuel médiéval peut en méme temps croire 4 
la féerie et en sourire—et cet intellectuel médiéval sur- 
vit, 4 l'6époque moderne, dans les conteurs populaires. 

* Notre chantefable, comme toutes les ceuvres 
classiques, ne perd rien a étre analysée rationnelle- 
ment: la beauté n’en apparait que plus rayonnante 
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ment, l’évolution des protagonistes coin- 
cide, comme dans les contes populaires, 
avec certains événements extérieurs: les 
parents d’Aucassin sont morts et la ques- 
tion de la mésalliance est éliminée quand 
Nicolette apprend qu’elle est fille de roi: 
les parents injustes n’avaient qu’A mourir 
i temps, dans le systéme de justice des 
contes. 

Dés l’exordium notre poéte semble ap- 
plaudir des deux mains les droits de la 
jeunesse: il mentionne le vieux Garin de 
Beaucaire comme représentant de la 
vieille génération antagoniste au couple 
amoureux. Il montre d’ailleurs 4 ce mo- 
ment son parti-pris d’une fagon assez 
diseréte, puisque la vox media: deport 
dans mon hypothése) ne préjuge pas en- 
core l’attitude bonne ou mauvaise du pére 
et ne trahit pas trop de ce qui va suivre. 
Pourtant on sent nettement dans |’ex- 
pression «l’attitude de l’archi-vieillard» 
que les sympathies de l’auteur sont ac- 
quises au jeune couple. Grace a ce vers de 
l’argumentum, nous pouvons voir plus 
clairement l’objectif du poéte qui était, 
comme celui de Cervantés et de Moliére, 
de montrer les droits inaliénables de la 
jeunesse, de l’amour et de la vie—idée 
importante que je ne trouve mentionnée 
nulle part au sujet de notre chantefable. 
Dans les derniers vers, trés «conte de 
fées» (chap. xli, ll. 20-24), de la chante- 
fable, le poéte laisse ses auditeurs sous 
impression de la joie que conquirent en- 
fin, aprés tant de tourments inutiles, les 
«deus biax enfans» (c’est bien un leitmotif 
de la chantefable, cf. chaps. vi, viii, xl, 
xli, que ce or fu lié)—c’ est la joie 4 laquelle 
a droit tout étre jeune et bien né et c’est 
le droit 4 la joie que proclame le genre du 





Mérchen, genre qui s’adresse aux enfants, 


quand lVintellect du lecteur, aussi bien que son émo- 
tion poétique, y trouve sa pature—comme la nature ne 
perd rien de sa poésie par la recherche des lois, accessi- 
bles & V'intellect du naturaliste, qui la régissent 
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traite volontiers d’adolescents, critique le 
monde de leur point de vue, et affirme la 
vue du monde (quand méme) optimiste de 
l’éternel adolescent qui est en nous tous).'° 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


10 Quant 4 la forme de la chantefable, tant discutée 

par les savants, l’'ceuvre méme indique que les vers ne 
sont que des hors-d’ceuvres et que le récit est 1élé- 
ment de base. On voit cela aux chapitres xxi—xxii od le 
progrés du récit demande que les bergers «racontent» 
(conter) & Aucassin ce qu’ils savent de Nicolette et re- 
fusent de «chanter» (canter). La question célébre du 
pourquoi de l'introduction réguliére des parties en 
prose par or dient et content et fabloient et des parties en 
vers par or se canie me semble devoir étre résolue dans 
le méme sens: la redondance de la premiére de ces for- 
mules impersonnelles insiste sur le caractére «conté» 
de ces parties, sur l'activité du conteur, tandis que la 
briéveté de la seconde formule indique plutét une in- 
terpolation, un élément accessoire (cf. Thurau, Singen 
und Sagen, p. 78). M. Roques, il est vrai, pense que 
les verbes dire, conter, fabluier ne sont pas synonymes, 
que le premier s’oppose 4 «chanter» et que les deux 
derniers s’appiiquent au «récit» et a la «conversa- 
tion»—c’est que dans son hypothése la chantefable 
est une sorte de «mimus» ancien ou de «monologue» 
moderne 0 une ou plusieurs personnes donnent l'il- 
lusion de la représentation dramatique en changeant 
leur voix selon les différents personnages (et cette sup- 
position peut étre vraie, sans que le mode de récitation 
ne préjuge en rien legenre littéraire). Mais le premier 
morceau en prose débute par les mots: «Or dient et 
content et fabloient que li quens Bougart de Valence 
faisoit guere au conte Garin de Biaucaire»—peut-on 
imaginer un emploi transitif de fabloier ‘converser’: «on 
converse que ... »? Selon mon opinion, la formule a trois 
membres (dont dépend grammaticalement la phrase 
introduite par que, c’est 4 dire le contenu du récit) 
insiste avec force sur le fait que ce qui suit est précisé- 
ment une matiére contée, contée et peut-étre re-contée 
depuis des temps immémoriaux par des narrateurs 
anonymes, insiste sur une tradition narrative, sur le ca- 
ractére de vieille sagesse qu'a tout conte. J'ai traité 
ailleurs (RFH,1V, 105) du type de romance espagnol 
qui débute par un que (e.g., le romance sud-américain 
«El Vaquero Lucas Barroso» publié par M. Menéndez 
Pidal dans sa petite collection du Romancero |Madrid, 
1933], p. 233, qui commence ainsi «Que venia la patrulla 
/ por el medio el espinar ... ») —que «narratif» qui ne 
peut s’expliquer que par un [on conte] que qui donne au 
récit qui suit la note traditionnelle, populaire. Le type 
complet nous est attesté en Sicile (cf. W. Giese, «Zur 
Morphologie des Mirchens,» Miscelanea filolugica ... 
Alcover [Palma de Mallorca, 1932], p. 31): 


«Si cunta e s’arricunta un bellissimu cuntu, 
E chi nun saccia raccuntari, 
Viatri Signuri m’aviti a scusari, 

(ca) cc’era ’na vota. ... » 


Je suppose donc que dans or dient et content et fabloient 
nous avons une vieille formule de début de Mdrchen, 
ot la redondance des verbes est sur le méme plan que 
dans le sicilien si cunta e s’arricunta et indique aussi 
le caractére fabuleux, imaginatif, et irréel, traditionnel 
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dans le genre. Cette formule, l'auteur de la chante- 
fable l'a adaptée A ses besoins: le or qu'il a ajouté et 
qui se rapporte vraiment a la récitation orale («main- 
tenant»), est devenu nécessaire par l'opposition de 
parties parlées et chantées, par le or se cante, formule 
celle-ci, ot le verbe ne régit pas d’objet comme dans 
l'autre, mais of le sujet est «(la chanson qui suit)»: 
«maintenant ce qui suit se chante, est chanté.» Or se 
cante, formule toute technique et rien que technique, 
a donné son or a la «formule de Mdrchen» tradition- 
nelle dient et cantent et fabloient et la répétition de la 
méme formule devant chaque morceau en prose se 
justifie aussi par l'opposition du or se cante, nécessaire 
devant les parties chantées. Si ma théorie est juste, le 
poéte aurait présenté son histoire comme un Mdrchen, 
en variant lég@rement la formule initiale traditionnelle 
dans le genre, et en intercalant de temps a autre de la 
poésie tout en la subordonnant au récit. Le fait que 
la formule dient et content et fabloient ne soit pas attes- 
tée ailleurs en anc.fr., ne doit pas trop nous étonner: 
comme nous l'avons déja dit, nous n’avons pas de 
spécimens purs du Mdrchen A cette 6poque. D ailleurs 
des formules comme dire contes et fables (fabliaus) at- 
testées par Thurau (p. 20) dans Wace, contiennent au 
moins les trois radicaux de la formule (Thurau lui- 
méme voit, il est vrai, dans or dient et content et fablent, 
«eine allem Irrtum vorbauende Tautologie,» devenu 
nécessaire parce que, au temps de la composition de la 
chantefable, dire, conter, etc., n'indiquaient pas claire- 
ment le caractére «parlé» de ces morceaux—mais 
pourquoi le poéte aurait-il changé de construction: or 
or dient et content et fabloient et pourquoi au- 





se cante 
rait-il répété tant de fois la lourde formule 4 trois 
membres” ) 

Quant A l'intercalation de vers, ne trouvons-nous 
pas dans les Mdrchen de tous les pays des parties versi- 
fiées (et non seulement au commencement, comme 
dans l'exemple sicilien cité plus haut, qui correspond a 
l’exordium d' Aucassin et Nicolette)? C'est que le conte 
populaire, qui donne une interprétation sobre et désa- 
busée de la vie réelle, pleine d’injustices et de cruautés, 
doit de temps en temps hausser le niveau du récit et 


transposer cette Apre réalité sur un plan supérieur 
Dans Aucassin et Nicolette on a constaté que quelque- 
fois (mais c'est plus rare) les parties versifiées con- 
tinuent le récit, quelquefois le reprennent et ajoutent 
une note lyrique, et que les dialogues se trouvent aussi 
bien dans les morceaux en prose que dans les mor- 
ceaux en vers. C'est dire que le poéte a senti le besoin 
d‘intercaler dans la marche de son récit des «haltes 
poétiques» qui jouent le rdle des laisses similaires des 
chansons de geste. Et, particuliérement, la fin du récit 
qui révéle la justice rétablie et la «joie» durable des 
protagonistes, doit laisser derriére elle un sillage poé- 
tique: la chantefable se terminera par des vers comme 
les fiabe toscanes que cite Giese (p. 45): «E si vissero e 
godettero, / E in pace sempre stettero.» 

Puisque ce sont les vers intercalés dans la prose qui 
ont la fonction des «laisses similaires» dans la chante- 
fable (pour le dire avec les mots de Thurau: «In seiner 
Komposition war epische Prosa die Grundlage, das 
Primiire, die metrischen Gebilde traten in dem unge- 
bundenen Erziihlungsstoff an dessen poetischen 
Schwerpunkten auf, wie in Kraftzentren, in denen die 
dichterische Phantasie einer besonderen subjektiven 
Erregung auch eine gehobene Form zu _ schaffen 
suchte»), je crois que les nombreuses redites du récit 
en prose ne doivent pas étre comparées aux recom- 
nencements des chansons de geste, mais aux parallé- 
lismes verbaux par lesquels le Mdrchen a accoutumé de 
marquer des situations similaires et qui introduisent 
dans le conte une certaine atmosphére de fatalité 
(«ainsi vont les choses de la vie»). De méme les situa- 
tions symétriques ou faisant pendant qu'on a signalées 
(répondant aux questions «que fait Aucassin?»—«que 
fait Nicolette’») et la construction de I'ceuvre en trois 
«actes» bien équilibrés fait penser aux lois abstraites et 
schématiques auxquelles obéit le Mdrchen, genre qui 
épouse la réalité triste pour lui superposer ses lois 
schématiques de justice impersonnelle. 

Ainsi, la création originale du poéte, la combinai- 
son d'un Mdrchen avec des motifs de la poésie épique, 
se refléte aussi dans la forme extérieure de la chante- 
fable. 
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THE CHICAGO MANUSCRIPT OF THE CASTILIAN 
BREVIARIO DE AMOR 


EDOUARD RODITI 


HE Descriptive catalogue of manu- 
scripts in the libraries of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago describes the follow- 
ing item: 
63. (Span. 1) Breviario de Amor 

Paper, ff. 233 (6 cexxvii), em. 33 X 23.5, 
two columns, 35-37 lines, 24 quires, of 10, 
except the Ist. (6) and the 24th (7). After the 
table of contents, quire 1, the leaves are num- 
bered in Roman. Column rulings on both 
sides. Berlin Purchase no. 35. Probably cen- 
tury XIV-XV. 

Label: Breviario de Amor. The oval paper 
label, found on nos. 2, 60, 12, 14, 17, 18, 39, 
47, 54, 65, number 17 has been applied over a 
smaller rectangular label. 

Contents: Breviario de Amor, o sia Trattato 
di diverso cose spirituali Teologiche. This 
title in a late hand, at the top of f. la. 

1. Table of contents, with corresponding 
leaf numbers, f. la—6b. Incip.: En nombre de 
nuestro senor ihu xpo sea e de la gloriosa 
Virgen. senora santa maria Comiencan las 
libro breviario de 
Sermon del 


Rubricas deste llamado 


amor.—Explic.: advenimiento 
del spu santo ni por qual Razon fue embiado 
en tal manera. 

2. The Rubricas, ff. i-eexxvii. At the top of 
f. la, ihs + xps + Incip.: El maestro Ruega 
a nuestro senor dios que le de gra de bien 
dezir e de la obra complir amen. A picture in 
pen and ink of a figure kneeling in prayer 
with another bending over him from the 
heavens follows. The text then begins as 
follows: (P)or quanto el se so e el entendi- 
miento e el saber e la subtilidad el engenio 
desciende de la sanctissima e 
individua trinidad.—F xplic.: e en tal manera 
vendras por tal camino a la gloria de paraiso 


procede e 





donde estan e habitan los santos e hauras con 
ellos en uno gloria e bien aventurancga sin 
fin con aquel que vive e regna alto en el 
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cielo por infinita secula seculorum amen. 
Finito libro sit laus e gloria xpo, f. eexxviia. 


Several pages are left blank, vib, xxxiiib, 
XXXVvad, xxxvilia, Ixiib, xevb, exviib, clib. A 
price mark in lire is penciled on the verso of 
the last fly-leaf. 

This encyclopaedic work embraces a body of 
divinity, concise treaties on astronomy, natural 
history, and ethics, and the articles of the 
faith, concluding with a sketch of gospel his- 
tory. The Berlin list calls it the “original of 
Floro del Gay Saber.””! 

Little is known of the history of this 
manuscript, which was acquired by the 
University of Chicago as an item of the 
Berlin Collection, together with several 
other manuscripts; these, from the simi- 
larities of certain labels, seem to form a 
collection which gradually grew as it 
passed from owner to owner. The Cata- 
logue suggests the following history: 

The Glycas, Georgius Hamartolus, and 
De Rancé manuscripts display the arms of 
Pius VI, in whose time and probably for whose 
library three of them were written. Nos. 14 
and 99 have on their covers somewhat similar 
arms, perhaps those of Cardinal Braschi 
before he became Pius VI. Of these six manu- 
scripts, three (nos. 14, 65, 99), with five 
others (nos. 1, 5, 11, 51, 52), have a rectangu- 
lar label, numbered in roman. Perhaps this 
early label was that of Pius VI’s collection. 
Over it in some cases has been pasted the oval 
label which appears on nos. 2, 6, 12, 14, 17, 18, 
39, 47, 54, 63, 65, and 99. It is at least clear 
that all the manuscripts bearing these labels 


with the 
[1912]), 


Goodspeed, 
(Chicago, 


1 Prepared by Edgar J 
assistance of Martin Sprengling 


p. 75. There are a few inaccuracies in the transcription 
of the Spanish manuscript which has seso (for senso) 
instead of se so, reyna instead of regna. Diverso cose 
is an error of the Italian scribe and should, of course, 
be diverse cose. Floro is an error of the Berlin list 
and should read Flors 
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have come with the Berlin purchase, whether 
included in its list or not, and the labels give 
us some hint of the probable process of accre- 
tion by which the principal element in that 
collection of manuscripts developed. It is not 
indeed impossible that the nineteen manu- 
scripts of the three groups formed part of 
that private papal collection of which Car- 
dinal Braschi’s two manuscripts were the 
nucleus. At all events they became com- 
bined with a group of his manuscripts and 
were catalogued together before they came 
into the possession of the Calvary Brothers in 
Berlin.” 

But our manuscript is obviously no 
“original” of the Flors del gai saber,’ since 
this work, a Provencal poem, was an 
abridgment of its author’s own longer 
prose treatise, the Leys d’amors, an ars 
poetica which Guilhem Molinier composed 
shortly after the foundation, in 1326, of 
the Toulouse literary academy. There ex- 
ist two prose versions of the Leys, one in 
five books and one in three. The version in 
five books, indeed, quotes another Pro- 
vencal work, the Breviari d’amor of Matfre 
Ermengaut, a poet of Béziers. But Joseph 
Anglade, in his edition of the second and 
briefer version of the Leys, concludes: 

Mais il ne semble pas que Guilhem Molinier 
ait fait des emprunts 4 cet ouvrage. Cela 
s’explique sans doute par le fait que Matfre 
n’a rien consacré, dans sa vaste compilation, 
& la‘rhétorique, 4 l’éloquence, A I’éthique ete. 

., Sujets traités dans le premier livre des 
Leys.4 

2P. vi 

J. Anglade, Las Flors del gai saber (Toulouse, 
1917), and extracts in Romania, XLV (1918-19), 
161-78. A complete history of this version of the Leys 
and of the two prose versions can be found, passim, 
in Vol. IV of Anglade’s edition of the three-book Leys 
(Toulouse, 1920). The manuscript of the Flors was 
in Barcelona: Biblioteca de Catalunya, No. 239. 
The five-book version of the Leys was published by 


M. Gatien-Arnoult, Monumens de la littérature romane, 


depuis le quatorziéme siécle (3 vols.; Toulouse, 1841- 


43) 


4Las Leys d'’amors, manuscrit de l' Académie 


des jeux foraux (Toulouse: Bibliothéque méridionale, 
1920), IV, 67 


The Chicago manuscript is a Castilian 
prose version of this earlier Provengal po- 
em, the Breviari d’amor, begun in 1288 by 
Matfre Ermengaut, who died in 1322. 
This work, still extant, is a vast Summa, 
which seems to have enjoyed considerable 
popularity, throughout the fourteenth 
century and much of the fifteenth, in 
southern France and Spain.5 It is not ex- 
actly an encyclopedia of all medieval 
knowledge and science; grammar, arith- 
metic, geometry, medicine, and architec- 
ture are excluded. In some thirty-five 
thousand verses, Matfre Ermengaut dis- 
cusses the love which all creatures owe to 
their Creator, and this leads him to de- 
scribe, with much theology, some of the 
wonders of Creation, of cosmography, and 
of natural sciences, such as botany and 
zoblogy. The scientific sections of his work 
are less complete than those of the Specu- 
lum naturale of Vincent of Beauvais, 
whom Ermengaut seems to have imitated. 
Considerable social satire and description 
of contemporary customs enliven the 
Breviari, which is also remarkable for a 
section in which the author, quoting 
Hebrew texts from the Old Testament, 
tries to point out the theological error of 
the Jews and to convince them of their 
blindness; Ermengaut’s criticism of the 
messianic hope here reflects the many 
public debates which, throughout the 
thirteenth century, pitted the synagogue 
against the church. Such debates became 
frequent, in northern France, around 
1240, when a Parisian tribunal condemned 
all copies of the Talmud to be burned; two 
years later, twenty-four cartloads of He- 
brew books were thus publicly destroyed. 
In the south these debates became popu- 
lar only after 1263, when Paulus Christi- 
ani, a convert, was sent by the King of 
Aragon to preach the gospel to the Jews of 


5 Joseph Anglade, Histoire sommaire de la littérature 
méridionale au moyen dge (Paris, 1921), pp. 185-86. 
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Catalonia and Languedoc. Debates then 
occurred in Montpellier, Narbonne, 
Béziers, and other Jewish centers, and in 
1283, an ordinance forbade the possession 
of the Talmud. The Hebrew quotations 
contained in the oldest manuscripts of the 
Breviari d’amor offer curious parallelisms 
with those mentioned in contemporary 
Hebrew records of the various controver- 
sies; Matfre Ermengaut may have at- 
tended one of these meetings and, a few 
years later, recorded his memories of it in 
the Breviari.6 These quotations have not 
been copied in all the extant manuscripts 
of the Breviari; blanks have been left for 
them in the later copies, which were not 
prepared under the direct supervision of 
Ermengaut. Similar blanks occur in the 
Catalan versions and in the Chicago 
Castilian version, where the chapter en- 
titled “Estoria del cegamiento de los 
judios”’ contents itself with asserting: 


e todo esto es figurado en este primero 
tratado. que se sigue e las dichas profecias 
son aqui figuradas e escritas en estas tres 
maneras conviene saber en abrayco & en 
latin & en romance.’ 


The Castilian manuscript then leaves, 
each time, a blank for the Hebrew quota- 
tion which corresponds to the Latin and 
the Romance. The increased persecution 
of the Jews throughout the fourteenth 
century in southern France and in Spain 
may account for the omission of the He- 
brew from the later manuscripts and 
translations of the Breviar7; strained rela- 
tions between church and synagogue may 
have made it difficult for the scriptoria to 
borrow or employ Jewish scribes. These 

6 Jewish encyclopedia, arts. ‘‘France,’’ ‘‘Provence,”’ 
“Béziers,’’ ‘‘Paulus Christiani,’’ etc. See also, passim, 
Ernest Renan, ‘‘Les Rabbins francais du commence- 
ment du XIVéme siécle,’’ in the Histoire littéraire de la 
France, Vol. XXVII (1877), esp. 563-65, and Les 


Ecrivains juifs francais siécle, Vol. XXXI (1893), 
351 ff. 


’ Fol. exiiir. 
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blanks, in the Spanish version, might even 
indicate that the manuscript was written 
after 1495, the date of the final expulsion 
of the Jews from Spain; but the Hebrew 
quotations are already lacking in the ear- 
lier Catalan manuscripts and even in some 
Provengal copies of the poem. Both in the 
original Provengal poem and in the Cata- 
lan and Spanish versions, all the Jewish 
Scriptures are called ‘‘Talmud,”’ a synec- 
doche certainly suggested to Ermengaut 
by the controversies of his age, which 
made the name of the commentaries more 
popular than that of the original Scrip- 
tures. Unfortunately, the Hebrew quota- 
tions have not been included in the only 
published edition of the Breviari.® 

The last section of the Breviari is en- 
titled ‘‘Tractat perilhos de amor’’; it is, at 
the same time, an apology for pure or sin- 
cere love and a condemnation of the aber- 
rations of courtly love. This section, lack- 
ing in all the Catalan manuscripts and in 
the Castilian version, contains many quo- 
tations from the poems of the more 
famous earlier troubadours and, on the 
whole, expresses the views of a worldly 
religious moralist and his advice to all 
gentle lovers and ladies. 

After the Chansonniers, or collections 
of troubadour songs, the Breviari seems to 
have been the most popular and widely 
read work of Provengal literature. It has 
survived in nineteen manuscripts or frag- 
ments of manuscripts, besides five Catalan 
texts and the Chicago Castilian version. 
In the history of Old Catalan literature, 
the Breviari shares, with the Roman de 
sept savis, the honor of being the most im- 
portant translation undertaken in the 
fourteenth century.® Azais, in his edition 

8G. Azais, Matfre Breviari d’amor 
(2 vols.; Béziers: Société archéologique de Béziers, 
1863). 

9V.M. Otto Denk, Zinfiihrung in die Geschichte der 


alt-catalanische Literatur (Munich: M. Poessl, 1893), 
pp. 231-33. Also Felix Torres y Amat, 


Ermengaud: 


Memorias 
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of the Breviari, lists twelve manuscripts, 
four of which, including one Catalan ver- 
sion, he consulted in order to establish our 
only complete printed text.'° Bartsch lists 
fifteen manuscripts and some fragments." 
Brunel lists nineteen manuscripts and 
fragments, but his enumeration does not 
include the Catalan version which Azais 
consulted.'"? Paul Meyer, though his list of 
the Provencal manuscripts and fragments 
does not pretend to be complete, gives us 
the only correct enumeration of the Cata- 
lan manuscripts.'? Father Arturo Garcia 
de la Fuente, in his description of the 
finely illustrated Provencal manuscript of 
the Escurial collection, lists seventeen 
manuscripts, four of which are Catalan 
prose versions, besides six Provengal frag- 
ments; his list seems to be based on those 
of Brunel and Meyer, though he interprets 
the latter’s incorrectly.'* He indicates the 
Catalan manuscripts as follows: 

E. Bibliothéque Nationale no. 203. 

P. Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid, sig. 
B. 15. Versién catalana. Una pequefia noticia 
de él se encuentra en el Catdlogo de Cédices 
miniados espatoles por L. Dominguez Bor- 


dona, p. 133. 


para ayudar a formar un diccionario critico de los 
escritores catalanes (Barcelona, 1834), p. 224, where 
Ermengaut is erroneously mentioned as a Catalan 
writer, no reference being made to the Provencal 
original of the Breviari but only to the Catalan trans- 
lations, which were thought to be the original text. 
The Catalan translations of Albertano of Brescia, 
included in MS E of the Breriari, seem to have been 
overlooked both by historians of Catalan literature 
and by students of Albertano 

1, viii 

1 K. Bartsch, Grundriss der provenzalische Literatur 
(Elberfeld, 1872), p. 53. 


2 Clovis Brunel, Bibliographie des manuscrits 
littéraires en ancien Provencal (Paris: E. Droz, 1935); 
see also ‘‘Fragments de manuscrits du _ Breviari 


d’amor,"’ Romania, LVI (1930), 236-52. 
13 Histoire littéraire de la France, XXXII, 16-56, 
art. ‘‘Matfré Ermengaut.”’ 
14 P. Arturo Garcia de la Fuente, ‘El Breviari 
d'amor de la biblioteca de 8S. Lorenzo,”’ Religién y 


cultura, XIX (1932), 55-68, 183-99, 364-83 


Q. Biblioteca de Aix-la-Chapelle, no. ? 
Versién catalana. 


R. Biblioteca de Barcelona ? no. ? 


Paul Meyer lists five Catalan manu- 
scripts: 

L’ceuvre de Matfré a été lue et appréciée au 
Sud des Pyrénées, spécialement en Cata- 
logne. ... Deux de nos manuscrits (Bibl. nat. 
fr. 1601 et Saint-Pétersbourg) avaient été faits 
dans ce pays. Ajoutons que l’ouvrage a été 
traduit assez exactement en prose catalane 
vers le milieu du XIVe siécle. Nous possédons 
i la Bibliothéque Nationale deux manuscrits 
de cette traduction. L’un (Esp. 353), en 
parchemin, est trés richement enluminé, 
l’autre (Esp. 205) est en papier. Un autre 
manuscrit de la méme version appartient 4 
M. Paul Arbaud, d’Aix en Provence. C’est 
un exemplaire véritablement admirable, orné 
de magnifiques peintures. Enfin il en existe un 
quatriéme manuscrit 4 Barcelone et un cin- 
quiéme A la Bibliothéque Nationale de Madrid 
et il est probable que tous n’ont pas encore 
été signalés.'® 
In a footnote, Paul Meyer adds that the 
Barcelona manuscript “‘a appartenu a la 
bibliothéque du couvent des Carmes 
déchaussés de cette ville,” where Torres y 
Amat had seen it; it may no longer be 
there today, and I have been unable to 
discover whether the Aix-en-Provence 
manuscript is still in the same private col- 
lection, but the latter has certainly not 
wandered to Aix-la-Chapelle. Of the two 
Catalan manuscripts in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, neither of them bearing the 
number 203, the first, Esp. 353, is MS E, 
which Azais consulted and described as 
follows: 

E. Bibliothéque Imp. Saint-Germain, fran- 
cais no. 137. Ce manuscrit portait autrefois 
i Vabbaye de Saint-Germain des Prés le no. 
208. Comme un grand nombre de poémes que 
nous a laissés le moyen-dge, le Breviari a été 
mis en prose au XIV-éme siécle. C’est au 
moins 4 cette époque que remonte notre 


15 Tbid., pp. 65-68. 1% P, 51. 
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manuscrit, qui occupe les 192 premiers 
feuillets du volume, 
feuillets de table au commencement. Le reste 
est occupé par une traduction provengale du 
Liber consolationis et consilii d’Albertus ou 
Albertanus de Brescia et par quelques autres 
traités de moindre importance. Ce remanie- 
ment ne comprend pas l’ceuvre entiére 
d’Ermengaud. Le début ov il se nomme et 
date son ouvrage est supprimé, et la premiére 
rubrique, qui correspond au vers 123 et sui- 
vants de l’original rimé, est celle-ci: lo maestre 
prega nostre senyor Deus que li dona gracia 
de ben a dir e de la obra complir. Nulle part 
dans cette version en prose n’apparait le nom 
de Matfre Ermengaud. Le dernier chapitre est 
celui qui porte cette rubrique: Sermon de 
l’aveniment del sane spirit e per qual rahon 
fon trames en aytal guisa. Elle se trouve au 
fol. 184 de notre manuscrit C, le seul complet 
des manuscrits de Paris, comme on I’a dit 
plus haut, dans lequel le Breviart occupe 244 
feuillets. La langue de cette paraphrase est 
un Catalan assez pur. D’ailleurs le style des 
miniatures plus rares que dans les textes en 
vers indique que ce manuscrit a été exécuté 
en Espagne, mais d’aprés un texte ot se 
trouvaient toutes ces miniatures; car les 
rubriques qui les accompagnent et en indiquent 
les sujets y sont transcrites 4 leurs places 
respectives.”” 


non compris quatre 


Here, again, we must correct an error: the 
translation of the Liber consolationis et 
consilit which follows the Catalan transla- 
tion of the Breviari is also Catalan, not 
Provengal. 

P. Garcia de la Fuente likewise de- 
scribes MS P: 

Son tres, por lo menos, como se habraé 
advertido en la lista adjunta, los manuscritos 
que contienen la traduccién catalana, los tres 
en prosa. Hemos podido revisar el que se con- 
serva en la Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid, aca- 
bado en Valencia el 11 de Octubre de 1426. Su 
texto no llega mds que hasta el final de la expo- 
sicién del articulo Creo en el Espiritu Santo. De 
su parte artistica podemos decir que se traté 
de copiar en él los dibujos y miniaturas del 


71, xv—xvi. 
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Breviari d’amor en la misma forma y lo mas 
aproximadamente posible que en éste se en- 
cuentran, en las figuras perfiladas en negro, 
a tinta, con algtin color en algunas de ellas, 
rojo anaranjado y sepia, pero pocas veces se 
emplean. La factura es de manifiesto arte 
cuatrocentisca, sin la sequedad ni rigidez que 
presentan las figuras de los cédices antiguos 
del Breviari. Igualmente se nota la influencia 
de los artistas italianos y flamencos, cuyas 
obras ya eran muy conocidas y estudiadas 
en el Levante espajiol en la fecha en que se 
confeccionéd el manuscrito. Citemos, por 
ejemplo, la miniatura representa a 
Nuestra Sefora con el Nifo en los brazos, 


que 


sentada en un escabel sin respaldo, y acom- 
pafiada por dos dngeles que sostienen dos 
cirios, miniatura 
cédices iluminados del Breviari a finalizar el 
tratado de las Obras de Misericordia, en todo 
conforme a las representaciones de 
sardcter de art medieval. El manuscrito 
valenciano sustituye el escabel por un sillén 
rico de estilo gético, con alto respaldo y 
brazos, y la sencilla diadema de la Virgen 
por una gran corona floreada como las que se 


que se encuentra en los 


este 


ven en las imagenes de esa regién, pintadas 
en la misma época que la estampa." 

I am indebted te Dr. L. H. Eisner, 
formerly of Paris and now an unfortunate, 
vanished victim of Nazi racial persecu- 
tion, for careful descriptions and compari- 
sons of the two Catalan manuscripts of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale: No. 205, 
which we shall henceforth call “‘S,” also 
contains, added in the same hand imme- 
diately after the “Sermon de |’aveniment 
del san esprit” and beginning on the same 
page as this final chapter of the Breviari 
(p. 199), a Catalan prose translation of the 
Provencal poetic version of the Lvan- 
gelium Nicodemi, entitled ‘Del Escrit de 
Nicodemus qui sabolli lo cors de Jesu- 
crist.”” This additional chapter ends as 
follows: ‘‘Acabat fo aquest libra a XVIII 
del mes de marts del any MCCC escrit de 
ma d’En Miquell.”’ The Evangelium is not 


” 


18 Religién y cultura, XLX, 66-67 
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included in any of the Provengal manu- 
scripts of the Breviari; this Catalan ver- 
sion of it was published by Hermann 
Suchier who, in an Appendix, describes 
the manuscript as follows: ““Enthalt hinter 
der Prosaauflésung des Breviari d’Amor 
einen laingern Abschnitt der aus der 
Weltchronik ausgehoben ist, mit Christi 
Geburt beginnt und mit dem Evangelium 
Nicodemi endigt.’"® Here, again, a slight 
error must be corrected: Dr. Eisner as- 
sured me that the Evangelium immediate- 
ly follows the last chapter of the Breviari 
which, in §, is identical with the last chap- 
ter of E; the supposed fragment of world 
history is therefore none other than the 
historical section of Ermengaut’s encyclo- 
pedia. The initial letter of the Catalan 
Evangelium is triangular, so that the text 
of the first few lines, instead of forming a 
straight column continuing that of the 
Breviari, slants toward the lower apex of 
the inverted triangle, then continues 
straight. In the whole chapter there are no 
other large initials, such as occur through- 
out the preceding chapters of the Breviari; 
but one of the earlier chapters of the 
Breviari, “De la pacio de Ihu,”’ also lacks 
these initials, which otherwise distinguish 
the style of S from that of E. The end of 
the S Breviari also contains more frequent 
abbreviations than E and seems more 
hastily or carelessly written. Throughout 
the two manuscripts, there are numerous 
differences in wording, but no differences 
in the order of the chapters, though S has 
fewer and smaller pages than E. The latter 
also contains more illustrations than §, 
which exhibits more frequent blanks; but 
only the famous “Tree of Love’’ full-page 
illustration of S can be said to be a replica 
of an illustration from E, all the other il- 
lustrations of 8 being different, sometimes 
even in subject matter. The costumes of 


19 Denkmdler provenzalischer Literatur und Sprache 


(Halle, 1883), pp. 387 ff., 495 ff 


the figures painted in S are more elegantly 
and freely drawn than are those of E, and 
the drawing itself is more sophisticated 
and artistic; in fact, everything seems to 
indicate that S is a later manuscript and 
that its illustrator, though he never 
finished his work and drew less painstak- 
ingly than the illustrator of E, was more 
gifted as an artist and better schooled. 
The type of dress worn by the figures of E, 
especially their loose, low girdles, suggests 
the costumes of the middle of the four- 
teenth century rather than those of its 
end. E must therefore be at least twenty- 
five years older than § and, since § is 
dated in the Nicodemus appendix, must 
be attributed to approximately 1375, at 
the latest. Manuscript S is dated 1400, 
and the Madrid manuscript was pur- 
chased in 1426, though it may have been 
written a few years earlier; there definitely 
seems to be a manuscript tradition, in 
that each Catalan copy that we have so 
far discussed contains fewer illustrations, 
each time with blanks left for those which 
the illustrator omitted. 

But P, the Madrid manuscript, begins 
with a passage which does not appear in 
either of the earlier Catalan copies: a 
Catalan verse rendering of the prologue of 
the original Provencal Breviari: 


En nom de Deu nostre Senyor 
Ques fonts e payres d’amor 

E es sens comensamén 

E sens fi sera hizamén 

E lescriptura per ays6 

L’appela e Alpha e hé 

Que es en vera Unitat 

E en Persones Trinitat 

Mattfrés ermenidus de bezeys. ...?° 


The Madrid manuscript must therefore be 
either another and more complete transla- 
tion of the Provengal original, perhaps an 

20 Nicolis Antonio, Bibliotheca hispana_ vetus, 


curante Francisco Perezio Bayerio (Madrid, 1788); 
see Pérez Bayer's footnote, IT, 102. 
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earlier one, or a copy of an earlier manu- 
script, now lost, whose prologue some 
scribes preferred to omit in later copies, un- 
less, of course, the scribe of P, knowing the 
Proveng¢al original, added a new transla- 
tion of the missing prologue to his copy of 
the existing and incomplete Catalan trans- 
lation. 

Some clue toward the dating of these 
manuscripts, all produced in 
Spain, may be offered by the dates of the 
various manuscripts of the Catalan Evan- 
gelium Nicodemi, which Suchier lists.”! 
Manuscripts A and D of the Evangelium 
are Provencal and were written in the late 
fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries; 
B, we have seen, is dated 1400; E is dated 
1451; and Suchier ascribes C to the middle 
and F to the end of the fifteenth century. 
One can see, from these various dates, 


various 


that the Evangelium Nicodemi, which ap- 
pealed to the same type of reader as the 
Breviari, since it is included, as a final 
chapter, in one of the manuscripts of this 
encyclopedia, continued to be copied and 
distributed until the end of the fifteenth 
century. The Breviari, which combined 
the interest of an encyclopedia, such as 
Brunetto Latini’s, with that of an anti- 
Semitic treatise, such as the Pugio fidei, 
could not fail to appeal to some Spanish 
readers throughout a century which cul- 
minated after much hesitation and dis- 
cussion in the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain. 

In an article devoted to Spanish il- 
luminated manuscripts, Paul Durrieu 
concludes that the Escurial manuscript of 
the Provengal Breviari and three of the 
Paris manuscripts—Nos. 857, 858, and 
9219 of the Bibliothéque Nationale—are 
all products of the same Spanish scrip- 
torium.” P. Garefa de la Fuente seems to 

Pp. 495- 96. 


“Manuscrits d’Espagne remarquables,’’ in 
Bibliotheque de UV Ecole des Chartes, LIV (1893), 298. 
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suggest that the Madrid manuscript of the 
Catalan prose version must be a transla- 
tion of one of these Spanish manuscripts, 
since the illustrations of P are more or 
less freely copied from those of the 
Escurial Provencal manuscript ;?* it seems 
more reasonable to believe, however, that 
P may be a copy of an earlier Catalan 
manuscript which a later scribe may have 
confronted with the Provengal original, 
thus adding a verse prologue which had 
been omitted by the author of the Catalan 
prose version and perhaps imitating more 
closely the illustrations of the original 
Provengal text. One might thus conclude 
that at least two or three of the Catalan 
manuscripts belong to one continuous tra- 
dition: the two Paris texts, E and S, differ 
mostly in the number of i!lustrations, S 
leaving blanks for several which exist in 
E; and P, the Madrid text, differing most- 
ly in the added prologue. 

Like the two Paris texts of the Catalan 
Breviari, the Chicago Castilian Breviario 
de amor excludes the first 122 lines of 
Ermengaut’s prologue, beginning with a 
translation of line 123 of the Azais text; it 
thus excludes all reference to the author, 
Ermengaut, and his city, Béziers, neither 
of which is named in FE, in §, and in R, the 
Barcelona text, since Torres y Amat was 
able to identify the author of R only 
through the prelogue of P.*4 Again, all the 
Hebrew quotations have disappeared from 
the Castilian version, as they have from 
the Catalan texts, whereas they appear, 
though Azais failed to transcribe them, in 
most of the earlier Provencal manuscripts. 
Finally, the Castilian version ends, like at 
least three of the Catalan manuscripts— 
since we have identified the additional 
chapter of S as a translation of another 
work, the Evangelium Nicodemi—with a 
“Sermon del advenimento del Spu santo,” 





23 Religién y cultura, XIX, 66-67. 


24 Memorias, p. 224. 
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excluding all the material which, in the 
Provencal original, follows line 26070 of 
the Azais edition, that is to say, the whole 
of the “‘Tractat de perilhos amor,” which 
the Inquisition may have deemed unde- 
sirable. Besides, although the Chicago 
manuscript contains but one illustration, 
a pen drawing of the anonymous author 
kneeling before God, entitled “El maestro 
ruega ...,”’ it also leaves blank spaces for 
numerous other illustrations which appear 
in some of the Catalan texts and are all in 
the earlier Provengal manuscripts, includ- 
ing whole blank pages for the Tree of Love 
and for other diagrams which made the 
Provencal manuscripts justly famous. 
The Castilian manuscript was therefore 
copied from another, Catalan or Castil- 
ian, which contained all these illustra- 
tions or at least left blanks for them. Some 
of the blanks of the Castilian manuscript 
even have, indicated in red ink, the titles 
and explanations of the missing pictures. 
It therefore seems possible to conclude 
that the Chicago manuscript, though 
Castilian and the only one of its kind, be- 
longs to the same manuscript family as 
the five Catalan prose versions; but it 
bears a closer resemblance to E and § than 
to P. Our manuscript may have been 
written considerably later than P, the 
mpst recent Catalan text, which is dated 
1426. It is on paper, like most of the 
fifteenth-century manuscripts which we 
have discussed, not on parchment, like E, 
which we have seen to be of the fourteenth 
century.“ But the handwriting has the 
In 1414, a year after the death of Pere March, 
father of the Catalan poet, Auziés March, and him- 
self a distinguished poet, a catalogue of a part of his 
library was compiled by the executors of his will 
The list includes many Latin works, some French, and 
some which may be either Catalan or Provencal 


No. 21 of the list is a ‘“‘ Breviari d’amors, en pergami,”’ 
whether Catalan or Provencal, in verse or in prose, 


appearance of a learned and almost neo- 
Gothic imitation of earlier scripts; and the 
only drawing, although too crude to reveal 
any technical clues, is primitive enough, 
in actual craftsmanship, to belong to the 
fourteenth century. Yet the stylization of 
the drawing and its composition suggest 
Italian influences of the Renaissance pe- 
riod, of the second half of the fifteenth 
century; and the man’s cape is of a type 
which, in Spain, was commonly worn 
throughout the first part of the sixteenth 
century. The syntax of the prose and the 
language of the translator are closer to 
modern Spanish than to Old Castilian, 
which suggests that the translation may 
have been undertaken at a time when the 
diffusion of printed books in Spain had 
already begun to standardize the forms of 
Spanish syntax. We can thus safely as- 
sume that the Chicago Castilian Breviario 
de amor belongs to the second half of the 
fifteenth century, perhaps even to the 
early sixteenth, and that it is the latest of 
all the known manuscripts of the thir- 
teenth-century Breviari d’amor of Mztfre 
Ermengaut 

GERMANY 


one cannot tell. If this copy of the Breviari was 
Catalan, it was presumably of the late fourteenth 
or early fifteenth century; if it was Provencal, it 
might, of course, have been much older. The compo- 
sition of Pere March's library offers no other clues: 
the titles, even of some Latin works, are generally 
given in Catalan. No. 24 is a work of Ramon Lull, 
described as ‘‘en paper’’; No. 28 is a Suma de col- 
latione, ‘“‘en romance,’ presumably Castilian; No. 30 
is a Tresor, presumably Brunetto's, ‘‘de la lengua 
francesa’’; and No. 37 is a Sumari de regles de dret 
“en francés,’’ etc. (Amédée Pagés, Auzias March et 
ses prédécesseurs |Paris: Champion, 1912], pp. 45—47) 


267] am indebted to Professor Hayward Keniston 
for this valuable suggestion, as, indeed, for many 
others, too numerous to be listed separately, through- 
out this study. I wish to express my gratitude for 
his encouragement and advice, as well as for Dr 
Eisner’s valuable descriptions of the Paris manu- 
scripts 
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MANUSCRIPTS OF THE CANZONIERE AND THE TRIUMPHS 
OF PETRARCH IN AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


ERNEST H. WILKINS 


HE Census of Medieval and Renais- 
sance manuscripts in the United 
States and Canada’ lists 27 MSS 
the Canzoniere and the 
Triumphs of Petrarch, or one or the other 
of these works. Fifteen both 
works; 4 contain the Canzoniere alone; 
and 8 contain the Triumphs alone. A MS 
containing large portions of both works 


which contain 


contain 


has recently come into the possession of 
Professor Thomas G. Bergin, of Cornell 
University: this MS is not listed in the 
Census. 

I have myself examined 26 of these 28 
MSS. Of the other 2, the one listed below 
as 1 has been examined for me by Profes- 
sor R. V. Merrill, of the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Los Angeles. For the other, 
listed below as 4, I have used a microfilm 
copy provided for me by Mr. Edward 
Alexander Parsons, of New Orleans, the 
owner of the MS. 

In the present study I am reporting 
such information about the 28 MSS as I 
think may be of scholarly interest. Data 
given in the Census as to size, material, 
binding, and provenience are not repeated 
here. 

I desire to express my great gratitude to 
Professor Merrill, to Mr. Parsons, and to 
the other owners and the librarians who 
have most courteously enabled me to ex- 
amine their MSS. 


I. THE LIST 
The 27 MSS listed in the Census are 
here listed in the order in which they ap- 
pear in that work. Professor Bergin’s MS 
1 Ed. S. de Ricci and W. J. Wilson (3 vols.; New 
York, 1935-40). 


[Mopern Paizo.oey, August, 1947] 23 





is listed thereafter. The initial numbers 
are those assigned to the several MSS in 
this present study. The notation “C”’ indi- 
cates that the MS in question contains the 
Canzoniere alone and the notation “T”’ 


19) 


that it contains the Triumphs alone; and 
the notations “CT” and “TC”’ indicate 
that it contains both works, in the order 
indicated. There are given for each MS 
(1) the page of the Census on which it is 
listed and the number there assigned to it; 
(2) the name of the owner and (in paren- 
theses) the number assigned to the MS by 
the owner if that number differs from the 
number used in the Census; (3) the date 
and place of the writing of the MS as re- 
ported in the Census; and (4) a reference 
to any scholarly printed description of the 
MS more detailed than that contained in 
the Census. 

1. CT. 20: 3. The Estelle Doheny Collec- 
tion in St. John’s Seminary, Camariilo, 
California. About 1480: doubtless 
Florence. Described by Lucille V. Mil- 
ler in her Catalogue of books and manu- 
scripts in the Estelle Doheny Collection.? 

2. CT. 153: 2. Marie W. Thomas, Den- 
ver. About 1480: probably Florence. 

3. TC. 596: 706. University of Chicago 
(PQ 4477.A2A13. Gunsauius Coll.). 
1450. 

4. CT. 748: 5. Edward Alexander Par- 
sons, New Orleans. 15th cent.: Italy. 

5-7. Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. 

5. CT. 848: 492. (410.) About 1450. 

6. C. 843: 493. (409.) About 1460. 

7. T. 843: 494. (411.) About 1470: Italy 
(Naples?). 

8. CT. 922: 27. Boston Public Library 
(G31.78). 15th cent. 


* (Los Angeles: Privately printed, 1940), p. 5 and 
Pl. XIII. 
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9. T. 990: Dn 1.2. Harvard University. 
1463, February 14.8 

10-13. Wellesley College. Described by Mar- 
garet H. Jackson in her Catalogue of the 
Frances Taylor Pearsons Plimpton Col- 
lection of Italian books and manuscripts 
in the Library of Wellesley College.‘ 

10. CT. 1072: 485. Late 15th cent.: prob- 
ably Venice. 

T. 1073: 491. Late 15th cent. 

T. 1073: 492. Late 15th cent.: probably 

Florence.® 

13. T. 1077: 901. About 1480: probably 

Florence. 

T. 1204: 1. Adrian Van Sinderen, 

Brooklyn. 1446: Florence. 

16-21. Cornell University. Described by Mary 
Fowler in her Catalogue of the Petrarch 
Collection bequeathed by Willard Fiske.* 

15. CT. 1248: Pet Z 10. Late 15th cent. 
16. CT. 1248: Pet Z 11. 15th cent. 

17. TC. 1249: Pet Z 12. 15th cent. 

18. CT. 1249: Pet Z 13. About 1470. 
19. CT. 1249: Pet Z 14. 15th cent. 

20. T. 1250: Pet Z 15. 15th cent. 

21. T. 1250: Pet Z 16. Early 16th cent. 


11 
12 


14 


* This is a Petrarch and Dante MS. The Triumphs 
end on the reverse of the first leaf of the fifth quire, 
with the scribal date given in the text. On the follow- 
ing leaf the same scribe began the transcription of a 
collection of lyrics by, or attributed to, Dante. This 
collection, which fills most of four quires, was com- 
pleted on March 24, 1463. The first five quires of this 
MS consist of six sheets (12 leaves) each, the inclosing 
sheet in each case being of vellum, while the five in- 
closed sheets are of paper. The three remaining quires 
are of five paper sheets each. 

The Dante portion of this MS contains 29 poems, 
which are—designating them by the numerals as- 
signed to them by Barbi (in Dante, Le Opere, ed. 
M. Barbi and others (Florence, 1921])—the canzoni 
numbered CIII, XIV, XX, LXXIX, LXXXI, 
LXXXII, XC, XCI, CI (a sestina), CII, C, XXV, 
LXVII, LXXXIII, L, CIV, CVI, CXVI, Rime dub- 
bie V, and X XVII; the sonnets and ballate numbered 
V, IX, XIII, XVI, XXX, XXXVI, XXXVII, and 
LXXXVII; and the canzone Io non posso celar lo mio 
dolore (which is by Cino da Pistoia). The first 18 can- 
zoni are the 15 included by Boccaccio in his collection 
of the canzoni of Dante (see the Vita nuova, ed. Barbi 
|Florence, 1907], pp. liv—lv and clxxi—clxxvi), together 
with the three complete canzoni of the Vita nuova 
(XIV, XX, and XXV) 

4 (Cambridge, 1929), pp. 423-28 and plate facing 
p. 393 

5 This MS is bound with other originally unrelated 
MSS (see Miss Jackson's Catalogue and the Census). 


Oxford, 1916), pp. 69-70 and plate facing p. 69. 


22. TC. 1329: 87. New York Public Li- 

brary. Late 15th cent. 
23-26. Pierpont Morgan Library. 

23. C. 1427: 326. 15th cent. 

24. CT. 1446: 427. 1476. Reproduced and 
described at length by D. Cidmpoli in 
Il codice Orsini—Da Costa delle Rime ¢ 
det Trionfi di Francesco Petrarca.” 

25. C. 1456: 474. About 1500: probably 
Rome. 

26. C. 1462: .502. About 1400: northern 
Italy. Described by E. A. Cicogna in 
his Delle inscrizioni veneziane;* by 
G. M. Malvezzi in his ‘“Codice petrar- 
chesco posseduto dal nobile commen- 
datore Emilio de Tipaldo”’;’ and in thie 
Catalogue illustré des livres précieus 
manuscrits et imprimés faisant partie di 
la bibliothéque de M. Ambroise Firmin- 


Didot.'® 

27. CT. 1676: 5. Howard L. Goodhart, 
New York City. 1432-34: Ferrara and 
Venice." 

28. CT. Thomas G. Bergin, Ithaca. 15th 
cent. 


II. THE ORDER OF THE POEMS 
IN THE Canzoniere 

The MSS of the Canzoniere vary con- 
siderably in the order of the individual 
poems. These variations are of interest not 
for the determination of the order finally 
desired by Petrarch—which we know 
from his own partially autograph MS, 
preserved in the Vatican Library under 
the number V.L. 3195—but mainly be- 
cause some of the variations reflect earlier 
arrangements of certain groups of poems 
and thus afford evidence as to the gradual 
development of the Canzonicre.'* They are 

7 Rome, 1904. 

8 VI (Venice, 1853), 109. 

9In Petrarca e Venezia (Venice, 1874), pp. 177-86. 

10 (Paris, 1881), pp. 61-63. 


1 This MS was finished at Ferrara on October 14, 
1432. It is bound with other MSS, most of which 
were written by the same scribe (see the Census). 

12 This development will be studied in my forth- 
coming article, ‘‘The Evolution of the Canzoniere of 
Petrarch.”’ 
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of interest also because they aid in the 
classification of the several MSS. 

In this section of the present study I am 
giving a complete factual report on the 
order of the poems in the American MSS 
of the Canzoniere. In a forthcoming ar- 
ticle'®? I shall make use of the material 
here assembled and of much related mate- 
rial. 

The phrase “the standing order,” as 
here used, indicates the order in which the 
poems actually stand in V.L. 3195. The 
numerals used to indicate individual po- 
ems correspond to their positions in that 
order.'4 

lor the sake of brevity in notation, I 
shall use the letters A, B, C, D, and E to 
designate certain groups of poems, when 
the poems within the group occur in the 
order here indicated, as follows: 

A: 339-41, 344, 342 

B: 362-63, 365, 364 

C: 343, 345, 352 

1): 346-51, 353-54 

E: 357-61 

These groupings have, in fact, a historical 
significance.® 

Some MSS contain one or more poems 

some by Petrarch, some by other au- 
thors—that are not properly included in 
the Canzoniere. Such poems are here desig- 
nated by their first lines, except as other- 
wise noted. 


13Qn the Manuscripts of the Canzoniere of Pe- 
trarch. 

14 The relation between the numbers of the last 
thirty poems in the standing order and their numbers 
in a revised order indicated for these particular poems 
by Petrarch’s marginal notations in V.L. 3195 (and 
properly adopted in recent editions) is as follows: 


Standing Revised 
Order Order 
350 
355 


337—49 
356-65 
1 





366 


18 This significance will be shown in the article re- 
ferred to in n. 12. 





25 
A notation of the type 53.6; means 
line 63 of the poem numbered 53. 

The order of the poems in the several 

MSS is as follows: 

1. 1-50, 52, 51, 53-245, 121 (repeated), 246- 
365, Donna mi vene spesso nella mente,'® 
366. 

2. 1, 3, 2, 4-79, 81-82, 80, 83-120, 122, Don- 
na, 123-56, 158-90, 193-94, 191-92, 195- 
366. Nos. 121 and 157 are missing. 

3. First the sonnets, together with 14 and 63 

(ballate), in the standing order, except that 

the order of the last 27 is as follows: A, 

337-38, C, D, 357-59, B, 360-61. Then all 

the other poems, in the standing order, ex- 

cept that 11 and 149 (ballate) stand just 
before 366, which is followed by the bal- 
lata Nova bellezza in abito gentile. 

1-146.2, 144.5-146.2 (repeated), 146.3- 

256, 255-56 (repeated), 257-360, 362-65, 

361, 366, Molti volendo dir che fosse Amore. 

§. 1-3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13-16, 23, 4, 22, 17-21, 28, 
72-79, 81-82, 80, 83-88, 130-39, 146-242, 
121, 243-336, A, B, 337-38, 355, C, D, 
356, E, 366. Nos. 6, 8, 10, 12, 24-27, 29-71, 
89-120, 122-29, and 140-45 are missing.” 

6. The standing order. The first leaf replaces 
a lost leaf and is written in a later hand. 

8. 1—53.63,!8 59.10-63.10,!8 53.64-59.9,18 66.33- 
71.23,18 63.11-66.32,!8 71.24-272, 274-366. 
No. 273 is missing. 

10. 1-24, 52, 25-51, 53-122, Donna, 123-225, 
232-36, 226-31, 237-42, 121 (repeated), 
243-48, 250-63, 269, 264-68, 270 -330, 349, 

16 This ballata will hereafter be cited by the single 
word ‘‘ Donna.” 


~ 


17 No. 88 ends a quire which bears the catchword 
Fuggiendo, which is the first word of 89. Leaves con- 
taining 89-120 and 122-29, wholly or in part, are 
therefore lost. There is no indication that other leaves 
are lost or displaced: 72 follows 28 on the same leaf; 
and the quires beginning with that which bears 130 
are of normal size and are properly linked by catch- 
words. This MS must have been copied from a defec- 
tive MS. 

The first two lines of 210 are inverted, thus regular- 
izing the rhyme scheme. They read: 

‘*Ricerchando del mare ogni pendice 
et da lyspano hybero allindo hydaspe.”’ 

18 At these points portions of two poems are run 
together as if they were portions of the same poem, a 
condition which presumably reflects a displacement 
of leaves in a MS from which 8 was immediately or 
ultimately derived. 








331-36, A, 337, B, 338, 346-47, 355, C, 
348, 350, 353-54, 351, Poi ch’al Fattor de 
Vuniverso piacque, Stato foss’io quando la 
vidi prima, 257 (repeated), 249, 356, E, 
366. 

15. First, the sonnets of Part I of the Can- 
zoniere, together with 11, 14, and 63 (bal- 
late), in the following order:'® 1-62 ,?° 64 
65, 63, 67-69, 76-77, 74-75, 79, 82, 85-86, 
78, 81, 83-84, 87-123, 131, 130, 124, 132 
63, 166, 164-65, 167-87, 189-99, 201, 200, 
202-13, 219, 215, 221, 216, 222, 217, 220, 
218, 223-49, 251-60 (188, 250, and 261-63 
are missing). Second, all poems of Part II, 
except 264 and 268, in the following order: 
265-67, 269-336, A, B, 337-38, 355, 343, 
346, 349-51, 345, 352, 347-48, 353-54, 356, 
E, 366. Third, the canzoni, sestine, ballate, 
(except 11, 14, and 63) and madrigals of 
Part I, together with Donna, 264 and 268, 
in the following order: 22-23, 52, 28-30, 
37, 106, 50, 53-55, Donna, 59, 66, 70-73, 
80, 105, 119, 125-29, 135, 142, 207, 206, 
214, 237, 264, 268 (121, 149, and 239 are 
missing. ) 

16.”' 1,3, 2, 4-79, 81-82, 80, 83-85, 87, 86, 88 
120, 122, Donna, 123-242, 121, 243-336, 
A, B, 337-38, 356, 346-47, 355, C, 348-51, 
353-54, 357-59, 361, 360, 366. 

17. 1, 3, 2, 4-79, 81-82, 80, 83-119, 122, 120, 
Donna, 123-208, 211-34, 209-10, 235-42, 

1* Regarding fols. 18, 19, and 21 as restored to the 
positions in which they presumably stood before dis- 
placement: fol. 18 between fols. 13 and 14, fol. 19 be- 
tween fols. 23 and 24, and fol. 21 between fols. 22 
and 23 

*” This type of notation covers, for this MS, all 
sonnets (together with 11, 14, and 63) that fall within 
the range of numbers concerned (except those listed 
as missing) 

1 Regarding fols. 2, 3, 56, 61, and 123-31 as re- 
stored to the position in which they presumably stood 
before displacement: fols. 3 and 2 (in that order) be- 
tween fols. 12 and 13; and fols. 124, 123, 56, 61, 131, 
and 127-30 (in that order) between fols. 52 and 53; 
and regarding Nos. 155-62 (which were originally 
omitted by the scribe but were added by him after 
366) as being in their proper place. The treatment of 
fol. 2 indicated in this note is artificial, since fol. 2, 
being vellum, like fol. 1, while all other leaves of the 
MS except the last two are paper, must have been 
written for the position in which it stands (although 
it contains only the central portion of No. 37): this 
\IS must have been copied from a MS in which the 
corresponding leaf was displaced. The apparent dis- 
placement of fol. 3 may be of a similar nature 
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121, 243-63, 266-336, A, B, 337-38, 355, 
C, D, 356, E, 264, 366. No. 265 is missing 

18. 1, 3, 2, 4-79, 81-82, 80, 83-119, 122, 120, 
Donna, 123-366. No. 121 is missing. 

19.22 The standing order. The first eleven 
leaves and the leaves now numbered 16 
and 17 replace lost leaves and are written 
by a later hand. 

22. 1-17, 16-17 (repeated), 18-79, 81-82, 80, 
83-119, 122, 120, Donna, 123-242, 121, 
243-338, A, B, 355, C, D, 356, E, 264 (re- 
peated), 366. 

23. 1-291, 293-94, 292, 295-366. 

24. 1-120, 122, Donna, 123-242, 121, 243-63, 
265-338, A, B, 355, C, D, 356, E, 264, 366. 

25. 4—58, 60-65, 59, 66-79, 81-82, 80, 83-129, 
135, 130-34, 136-237, 239, 238, 240-68, 
270-73, 269, 274-323, 325, 324, 326-49, 
352-56, E, 362-65, 350-51, 366. Nos. 1-3 
are missing. 

26. 1—-23.128, 29.s6-120, Donna, 122-29, 121, 

130-336, A, 337-38, C, D, 355, 356, E, 

362-66. Nos. 23.129-29.35 are missing. 

1-366, Quel ch’ha nostra natura in sé pri 

degno, Nova bellezza in abito gentile. 

28. 129-279, 331-56, 362-65, E, 366. Nos. 1 
128 and 280-330 are missing. 


. 
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III. THE DIVISION OF THE Canzoniere 

The partially autograph MS, V.L. 
3195, shows a clear division of the Can- 
zoniere into two parts, the second part be- 
ginning with 264 (the canzone I’ vo pen- 
sando). Since 264—66 assume that Laura is 
living, while 267 and all later poems as- 
sume that she is dead, it has seemed 
strange that the division should have been 
made between 263 and 264 rather than 
between 266 and 267; and some editors 
and critics, despite the evidence of V.L. 

*” Regarding the leaf now numbered 13, and stand- 
ing between the leaves numbered 15 and 16, as re- 
stored to its original position between fols. 12 and 14; 
regarding the leaf now numbered 19, and standing be- 
tween the leaves now numbered 17 and 20, as restored 
to its original position after the leaf now numbered 18 
(the leaves now numbered 18, 19, and 20 should be 
numbered 19, 20, and 18, respectively) ; and regarding 
the two unnumbered leaves standing between Nos 
258 and 259 as restored to their original position be- 
tween the leaves bearing the beginning and the end 
of No. 264 
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3195 and much related evidence, have 
made or supported a division between 266 
and 267.73 

Of the 20 American MSS containing the 
Canzoniere, 13 show no evidence of origi- 
nal division.24 The facts as to the othe: 


seven MSS are as follows: 


4. No. 263 ends at the middle of a page; 264 
begins at the top of the following page 

§. No. 263 ends at the middle of a page; 264 
begins at the middle of the following page 

6. Extra space is left for a large initial for 264. 

8. Extra space was left between 263 and 264; 

al 


rubric Secunda pars dé 


and in the center of that space the origi 


scribe wrote thie 
olntu. 

10. No. 269 intervenes between 263 and 264. 
This shows that extra space was left be- 
tween 263 and 264 in a MS from which 10 
was derived. 


i) 
= 


No. 263 is followed by this entry: Francisci 
petrarce poete laureati de dilecte Laure su 
utta quam uigintiuno annis laudando decan- 
tauit liber primus wulgarium carminum ex- 
plicit. No. 264 is preceded by this entry: 
Rerum uulgarium laureati poete Francisci 
petrarce liber secundus de recessu a uita pre- 
sentt amate sue Laure incipit. 

27. The space between 263 and 264 is greater 
than the space usually left between poems. 


IV. THE “BABYLONIAN” SONNETS 

All four of the so-called ““Babylonian”’ 
sonnets, 114 and _  136-38—diatribes 
against the corruption of the papal court 
in Avignon—were obliterated in 3. Nos. 
136-38, but not 114, were obliterated in 
2, 10, 16, 25, and 27. In some cases the 
obliteration has been partially removed. 


v. Incipits AND Explicits 
The following incipits and erplicits are 
of interest: 


I shall treat the question of this division in ‘‘The 
Evolution of the Canzoniere.”’ 


*41 judge the words Post mortem d.l. which appear 
in 16 between 263 and 264 to have been entered not 
by the original scribe, but by an early owner of 
the MS. 
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1. FOR THE ¢ anzonw 
a After gH Te\og 
At the end of the sonnets: Francisct pe- 


ed 


f , / \ ; 


irce taureatt poet onetur amenissiml 
! t. After 366: Francisci petra Lu- 
it t fisst que cantt- 
it? I S I pret 
8. After 366: Explici fragmenta reruy d 
gart francisct p pocte laureati 
16. Before 1: Francisci Pet poetae lem- 
diss men rithimo in Lau- 
ana ? felicite 
19. After 366: reXos aucyv—Yeo kapiv. 
26. Before 1: Franciset pet arce laureati por le 


rerum uulgarium fragmenta inctpiunt. 
27. After 366: et ste fintunt hic vulqaria petrar- 
he. assu npta ab ere pla 1 q od ut dice- 
hat ir assiun pt vei et asc dtat aon fu rat ab 
0) igi? ali. Ne ripta per me petrum de Car- 
bonibus. Ferrarie 1432. et die marti rvii). 


Octobris. 
lum. 


Et die seq 


quentt factum fuit duel- 
FOR THE TRIUMPHS 
2. At the end: réedtwo. 
16. At the beginning: Francisci Petrarcae poe- 
tae le piddisstmt tri umpha VI. inciprunt. 


19. At the end: 7eXos. 


VI. THE NAMES OF THE TRIUMPHS 

Petrarch never gave final form to the 
Triumphs as a whole. He certainly 
thought of the poem as consisting of six 
individual Triumphs, those of Love, Chas- 
tity, Death, Fame, Time, and Eternity; 
and he probably intended them to be en- 
titled, respectively, Triumphus Cupidinis, 
Triumphus Pudicitie, Triumphus Mortis, 
Triumphus Fame, Triumphus Temporis, 
and Triumphus Eternitatis. 

In the majority of the American MSS 
the Triumphs are not named, but all or 
some of them are named in 2, 7, 12, 13, 
14, 16, 17, 19, 21, 22, and 24. The names 
used are, in general, in Latin; but in 2, 19, 
and 22 they are in Italian; and in 17 the 
first is in Italian, and the rest are in Latin. 
The names used correspond, in general, to 


*% On this duel see the last section of this study. 
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those given above, except that the noun 
used in the name of the Triumph of Love 
is, in all cases, Amor or Amore. The other 
variations are as follows: in 2, 17, and 24 
the nouns used in the names of the Tri- 
umphs of Chastity and Eternity are 
Castitas or Castitate and Divinitas or 
Divinitate, respectively; in 14 the Tri- 
umph of Chastity is entitled De domina 
laura; in 21 the Triumphs of Chastity and 


TABLE | 


REFERENCE TABLE FOR THE Capitoli 


Reference 


“proved Triumph Opening Words 
A Love Al tempo 
B s Era si pieno 
C . Poscia che mia fortuna 
D ‘ Stanco gid 
E Chastity Quando ad un giogo 
F Death Quella leggiadra 
G 5 La notte 
bf bs Quanti gid (21 lines) 
H Fame Nel cor 
I 5 Da poi che Morte 
J : Pien d’infinita 
K ° Io non sapea 
Z ° Poi che la bella (9 lines) 
L Time De l’aureo 
M Eternity Da poi che sotto 


Death are entitled, respectively, Qualiter 
domina Laura triumphauit de cupidine and 
Qualiter mors triumphawit de domina 
Laura; and in 7 the Triumph of Time is 
entitled De senectute. 


VII. THE POSITIONS OF THE Capitoli 

Each of the individual Triumphs con- 
sists of one or more capitoli. There exist 13 
such capitoli, together with two frag- 
ments. The letters”® by which they will be 
referred to, the Triumphs to which they 
belong, and their opening words, are as 
given in Table 1. 

26 So chosen as to reflect groupings prevalent in the 


MSS—except that the letters Y and Z designate frag- 
ments. 


Petrarch scholars are now agreed that 
the several capitoli are to be assigned to 
the several Triumphs as indicated in 
Table 1; that A, F, and I figured in 
Petrarch’s final thought as the opening 
capitoli of their respective Triumphs; and 
that the fragments Y and Z had been re- 
jected. Z is not known to exist in any MS 
and is disregarded in the rest of the pres- 
ent study. 

It is probable that in Petrarch’s final 
thought the order of the first four capitoli 
was ADBC; that J and K, in that order, 
followed I; and that H had been rejected. 
It is uncertain whether in his final thought 
G was retained or had been rejected, and 
what its position was if it had been re- 
tained. 

The positions of the capitoli in the 
American MSS are reported in Table 2. 


VIII. VARIANT FORMS FOR CERTAIN Capitoli 

E exists in a longer form, containing 
193 lines, and in a shorter form, contain- 
ing 99 lines, and beginning 


Quando vidi in un tempo et in un luogo. 


The only American MSS having the 
shorter form are 3 and 8. 

B exists with two different endings, the 
two final words being, respectively, as- 
senzio and appaga. The only American 
MSS having the appaga ending are 4, 10, 
and 27. 

K, also, exists with two different end- 
ings, the two final words being, respec- 
tively, avante and opinione. The only 
American MSS having the opinione end- 
ing are 8, 10, and 27. 


IX. OTHER PETRARCHAN MATERIAL 
There are here reported all instances of 
the inclusion, in these MSS, of Petrarchan 
material—that is, material by Petrarch, 
ascribed to him, or related to him—other 
than the Canzoniere and the Triumphs. 
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1. LYRICS 

As indicated above, certain poems not 
included by Petrarch in the final form of 
the Canzoniere are included in the Can- 
zoniere as transcribed in some of these 
MSS: the ballata Donna mi vene spesso 
nella mente in 1, 2, 10, 15-18, 22, 24, and 
26; and the sonnets Poi ch’al Fattor de 
l'universo piacque and Stato foss’io quando 
la vidi prima in 10. 

The other items referred to in the pres- 
ent section of this study appear as ad- 
denda—some of them in the hand of the 
original scribe, some of them in a hand or 
hands somewhat later than that of the 
original scribe. 


Mss* —— — 





10 |G HDA BC 


of Chastity 


within D 


In 16 it is: 


tenente a triumphy. 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 
1,2,7,12,14,17,19| A B C D E F 
28 on ‘ DEF 
5 | AB CED F 
21 | A B COD EF 
4,11,15,16,18,22./ A B C D E Y 
9 A BCGDEY 
13 A B CDE Y 
24 A BDCGEY 
27 1 ABCEF Y 
3 .| GHA DBC 
. 1 GH DA BEC 
20 1G HDAsBEC 


“‘Che gli uolse nudo spirto e poca terra.’ 
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The ballata Nova bellezza in abito gentile 
appears in 3 and 27; and the canzone Quel 
ch’ha nostra natura in sé piu degno appears 
in 27. 


The risposte Il mio disire ha si ferma 


radice and Ingegno usato a le question 
profonde appear near the end of 16, in a 
miscellany to which reference is to be 
made in Section XII of this study. This 
same miscellany contains also the two 
proposte concerned, as well as the proposta 
by Andrea Stramazzo da Perugia, to 
which 24 is the risposta. 


2. Ep. fam., 11, 9 


The passage on the reality of Laura, 
beginning Quid ergo ais? and ending Tibi 


TABLE 2 


THE POSITIONS OF THE Capitoli 


Pos!ITIONS 





+ HI JK ULM y 

+HEIS KL | B,M,Y 

+ HIJSKLM™MyY | 
GHI J KUL | M 





; HDI J «KLM 
F I J K LM i. ss 
F I J K LM }  ¥ 
F I J KLM Y | 
Y F 





*In 7, 12, 14, 17, 21, and 22 H is assigned to the Triumph of Death; and in 22 Y is assigned to the Triumph 


No. 7 lacks the middle portion of K. In 19 two leaves which should have followed the leaf on which G begins 
are bound in before the two leaves which they should have followed. No. 5 lacks the end of L and the beginning 
of M. No. 28 lacks many leaves, and no one of the capitoli is complete. Part of H is transcribed, without break, 


No. 21 lacks the end of H, the beginning of I, the end of K, and the beginning of L P . 
In 4and 16 Y and F are run together by substituting for line 20 of Y a linking line, which is followed by 
line 21 of Y, which is followed by line 4 and the rest of F. In 4 the linking line is 


“Che oggi ignudo spirto e pocha erra.”’ 


No. 11 must have come to pieces before its last rebinding. A block of material including the latter part of I, 
the whole of J, and the first part of K is missing; and the remaining leaves are badly jumbled. It is, however, 
demonstrable that the original order was as indicated in the table. 

In 16 E follows D with no indication that a new Triumph is beginning. 

In 22 the end of K and the beginning of L are missing and are supplied in a later hand. 

In 20 Y is entered, by the original scribe, on the page following the explicit, with the heading Proemio apar- 
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pallor, tibi labor meus notus est appears in 


8 and 22. 


3. Laurea proprits virtutibus illustris 

The note beginning thus appears in 3, 

5, 6 (in which the Latin text is followed by 
an Italian translation), 8, 15, 16, and 22. 
Some of the incipits and explicits are of 
interest : 

3. Poete laureati francisct petrarce Ratioct- 
natio talis esse asseritur. 

5. Epistola domini francisci petrarce in co- 
memorationem mortis domine Laure. 

6. Comincia una epistola la quale fu tro- 
vata in casa dell habitatione di messer 
francesco petrarcha in uno suo studiolo 
scripta di sua propria mano and La so- 
prascripta epistola 0 uero commemora- 
tione tradocta in uolgare. 

22. Incipiunt dicta quedam reperta in quo- 
dam Virgilio in Papienst Biblyotheca 
manu propria Francisci petrarche scripta 
sub hac forma. 

1. THE EPITAPH 

The three-line metrical epitaph, begin- 
ning Frigida francisci lapis hic tegit ossa 
petrarce, appears in 2, 6, 13, 20, and 23. 
In 2 it appears in capitals in a large circle 
and is introduced thus: Glinfrascripti 
versi sono in la sepuitvra didecto M.F. 
adarqva inlombadia dove sendo chanonico 
mori in vita fv laureato. In 6 it is intro- 
duced thus: J/ decto poeta e sepellito ad 
arquate in lombardia el suo epitaphio e 
questo scripto. In 20 it is introduced by the 
words Questi sono iversi della sepultura 
dello eximio poeta messer francesco petrar- 
cha and is followed by the words mori a di 
17 di marzo 1374. Sotterrato el detto nel 
castel darqua in lonbardia. 


5. INSCRIPTION BY FRANCESCUOLO 

DA BROSSANO 
On the last leaf of 16 (which does not 
contain the epitaph) there is an imperfect 
copy of the inscription beginning Viro 
insigni francisco petrarce laureato Fran- 


ciscolus de Borsano, which was inscribed 
on the base of the structure supporting the 
sarcophagus.?” 


6. STATEMENT ATTRIBUTED TO LOMBARDO 
DELLA SETA ON THE DEATH 
OF PETRARCH 


This statement, beginning Anno mil- 
lesimo tercentesimo septuagesimo quarto,” 
appears (without attribution) in 15. 


7. BIOGRAPHIES 

Biographies of Petrarch appear in 6 and 
8. That contained in 6 is the life by 
Leonardo Bruni, beginning Francesco 
Petrarca, uomo di grande ingegno.”® That 
contained in 8 is the life, of uncertain au- 
thorship, beginning Petracco, il figliuolo di 
Parenzo.*® 


8. OTHER MATERIAL 

In 1, after the explicit of the Triumphs, 
there stands, in capital letters, in a hand 
other than that of the original scribe, this 
entry: 

Die XXVI. martii. MCCCLXX hodie com- 
petvm michi tradidit poetam stephanus canos- 
sa miraevlosvs artifex qui litteris novioribus et 
stilo venvstissimo evm CCCL septem figvris 
avreis parvlis et dvobvs oppido maioribvs or- 
navit in pellvcida membranvm meo_ivssv 
dvlcissimvm petraream cvm qvo edere ct 
cvbare cvm qvo vivere et mori volo ego fran- 
cisevs antonii petri bartoli de florentia. 

This entry, a very interesting expres- 
sion of early Petrarchistic enthusiasm, 
was not written for this MS but was 
copied into it from an earlier MS. This is 
proved by the date (which, as will present- 
ly appear, is not reliable) ; by the errors in 

2-7 Quoted in several early biographies (see A. Soler- 
ti, Le Vite di Dante, Petrarca e Boccaccio scritte fino al 
secolo decimosesto (Milan, 1904-5], pp. 367, 445, 459 
487, 489, 556, and 657). 

28 Printed by G. B. Baldelli in his Del Petrarca « 
delle sue opere (Florence, 1797), p. 157, and by G 


Fracassetti in his translation of the Epistolae fami- 
liares of Petrarch (Florence, 1892), II, 347-48 


29 Printed by Solerti, pp. 288—93. 
30 Printed by Solerti, pp. 335-38. 
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transcription (competum for completum, 
parvlis for parvulis, dvobvs for duabus, and 
membranvm for, apparently, membranula: 
see below); by the fact that this MS has 
initials but 378 (366 for che 
Canzoniere and 12 for the Triumphs), not 
counting the first initial of the Canzoniere 
and the first of the Triumphs; and by the 
fact that this MS has no illuminations 
that could be termed oppido maiores. 
The MS for which this entry was 


not 357 


originally written may have been either a 
MS of the Canzoniere only or a MS of 
both the Canzoniere and the Triumphs. 
In the former case the two large initials 
must have been for the two parts of the 
Canzoniere; and the total number of ini- 
tials, 359, would indicate, prima facie, 
that the MS contained 359 of the 366 
poems. In the latter case the two large 
must been one for the 
Canzoniere and one for the Triumphs, and 
the total number, 359, would presumably 
include 13 or 14 for the Triumphs, leaving 
345 or 346 for the Canzoniere, which 
would mean that either 20 or 21 of the 
poems of the Canzoniere were missing. 

But neither the date, 1370, nor the 
number 357 can be regarded as reliable. 
In 1370 the Canzoniere contained only 310 
poems ;*! and there is, I believe, no evi- 
dence that any copies of the Triumphs, on 
which Petrarch was working even in 1374, 
were released during his lifetime. 

Fr. Santi Mattei reports this entry— 
without identifying the MS concerned— 
in a slightly different form.*? The date is 
given as Die XXVI Madii MCCCLXV; 
the words completum, parvulis, duabus, 
and membranula appear correctly ; and the 


initials have 


31 As will be shown in the article referred to in n. 12. 

In Il Bibliofilo, V-VI (1885), 152. Mrs. George 

M. Millard, of Pasadena, from whom Mrs. Doheny 
purchased the MS, informed her that this entry had 
been the subject of two articles, one by Santi Mattei, 
and the other by X. Barbier de Montault, published in 
French in 1887. I have not succeeded in locating this 
second article 
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line Cum qvo edere et cvbare does not ap- 
pear. Fr. Mattei notes that the number of 
figured initials in the MS concerned is 
alquanto maggiore than 357. 

In 5, between the Canzoniere and the 
Triumphs, there stands a canzone headed 
thus: canzone composta per alberto orlando 
ad instantia del Magnifico signore berardo 
da Camarino sopra y triumphi. The can- 
zone, which is quite uninspired, consists of 
nine long stanzas and a commiato. The 
first stanza is a personal address to 
Berardo; the second is introductory; the 
next two set forth the general idea of the 
Triumph of Love; the next four set forth 
the general ideas of the Triumphs of 
Chastity, Death, Fame, and Time, respec- 
tively; and the ninth is devoted to general 
moralizing. There is no indication that the 
poem as entered in this MS is not com- 
plete, yet it shows no knowledge of the 
existence of the Triumph of Eternity.** 

In 26 an enthusiastic early owner 
penned—over an erasure—this entry: 

Petrarcei Carminis dulcedine captus ber- 
nardinus barbus francisci Petri filius Musarum 
emulator. Volumen hoe Diuorum Auribus non 
indignum. sibi posterisque atque optimorum 
tamen amicorum gratuito usui. peculiari sump- 
tu studuit Comparandum: ne computetur in 
Assem. 


X. CLASSIFICATION OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 

The MSS of the Canzoniere, as I shall 
show in a forthcoming article,** fall into 
four families, corresponding to three forms 
of the Canzoniere released by Petrarch 
during his lifetime and the final form re- 
leased after his death. I am calling these 
families the “‘Chigi,”’ “Malatesta,” ‘“‘Quiri- 
niano,” and ‘Vatican’ families, respec- 
tively. 

33 This poem exists in a few European MSS (see 
C. and L. Frati, ‘Indice delle carte di Pietro Bilan- 
cioni,’’ Jl Propugnatore, V [new ser., 1892], Part II, 


237; and M. Vattasso, I Codici petrarcheschi della 
Biblioteca Vaticana [Rome, 1908], pp. 50—53, 105). 


34 Referred to in n. 13. 
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No one of the American MSS belongs 
to the Chigi family. In the other three 
families the American MSS hold member- 
ship as follows: 

In the Malatesta family: 5, 15, 16, 17, 
22, and 24 certainly; 2, 3, 18, and 26 
probably. 

In the Quiriniano family: 10, probably. 

In the Vatican family: 4, 6, 8, 19, 23, 
and 27 certainly; 1 and 25 probably. 

The incomplete MS 28 is of uncertain 
affiliation. 

There are a few instances in which an 
American MS is related with a special de- 
gree of closeness to some MS or MSS 
within the family of which it is a member. 
These instances are as follows: 8 is 
closely related to the Ambrosian MS 
I 116 sup.; 10 to the Hamilton (Berlin) 
MSS 498 and 500; 16 to the Riccardian 
MS 1145 and to the Vatican MSS Urbin. 
684 and Regin. 1110; 17 to the Vatican 
MSS Vat. 5154 and Ottob. 1219; and 22 
and 24 to each other and to the editio 
princeps of the Canzoniere, published in 
1470. 

For MSS of the Triumphs no corre- 
sponding division into families is feasible; 
but any scholar who may wish to compare 
the contents of the American and the Eu- 
ropean MSS of the Triumphs may do so 
by using the data given in Sections VII 
and VIII of the present study and the 
data given in Appel’s critical edition of 
the Triumphs.** 


XI. MINIATURES 


Many of the MSS have decorative ini- 
tials; and in several cases the first page of 
the Canzoniere and the first page of the 
Triumphs have elaborate borders. Nos. 1, 
2, 5, 11, 17, 22, 24, and 26 contain minia- 


tures also. 


%* The substantiating details will be given in the 
article referred to in n. 13. 

36 Die Triumphe Francesco Petrarcas, ed. C. Appel 
(Halle, 1901). 
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In 1 the first page of the Canzoniere has, 
between the incipit and the text of the first 
sonnet, a miniature showing a winged 
Apollo pursuing a fleeing Daphne, with a 
river, plain, and hills in the background. 
Within the elaborate border there are nine 
tiny portraits (real or imaginary), one in 
the upper border and four on each side. 
The second portrait in the right border 
shows the head and upper body of a man 
wearing a wreath and holding a book— 
obviously Petrarch. The portrait below 


that of Petrarch shows the head and: 


upper body of a woman wearing a light 
headdress—obviously Laura. The por- 
trait in the upper border shows the head 
and upper body of a bearded man. The 
other portraits show heads only, some of 
men and some of women. Similar tiny por- 
traits appear in the initials of the six Tri- 
umphs. That for the Triumph of Love 
shows a man wearing a wreath—obviously 
Petrarch.*? That for the Triumph of Chas- 
tity shows the head of a woman with 
downcast eyes—obviously Laura. That 
for the Triumph of Death shows a death’s 
head. That for the Triumph of Fame 
shows the head and shoulders (which ap- 
pear to be winged) of a youth. That for 
the Triumph of Time shows the head and 
shoulders of an old man. That for the Tri- 
umph of Eternity represents God the 
Father, whitehaired and bearded, aure- 
oled, and with his right hand raised in 
benediction. 

In 2 the initial V of the opening sonnet 
contains a miniature of Petrarch holding 
a closed book in his hand. 

In 5 the upper half of the first page of 
the Canzoniere has a large miniature 
which shows Petrarch and Laura standing 
on a plain, with a wood in the background 
and what seems to be a river in the fore- 
ground: they are facing each other, and 
each is holding a flower or flowers. The 


2? This page is reproduced in Miss Miller's Pl. XIII 
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lower border of the same page has a 
smaller miniature, which shows, to the 
left and right of the owners’ coat of arms, 
a seated man and a seated woman, who 
are presumably the original owners of the 
MS. 

In 11 the first page has a miniature of 
Petrarch writing. 

In 17 the first page of the Triumphs has 
a miniature which shows Petrarch sleep- 
ing, with Time, as a winged old man on 
crutches, moving away from him;** and 
the first page of the Canzoniere has a 
miniature which shows Petrarch holding 
an open book, of which the left-hand page 
bears most of the first line of No. 1, and 
the right-hand page part of the second 
line of the same poem. 

In 22 each Triumph begins on a right- 
hand page, as does the Canzoniere. The 
upper half of the page, in each of the 
seven cases, was filled by an elaborate 
miniature; and the whole page facing it 
was covered with a decorative design 
bearing a brief motto in Italian verse, 
written as an inscription, in capital let- 
ters. The leaves preceding the Triumphs 
of Love and of Time and the first leaf of 
the Triumph of Time are missing. The 
miniatures for the Triumphs, which have 
definite interest and value, illustrate the 
several Triumphs; that for the Canzoniere 
shows Petrarch standing near a laurel 
tree, attended by two Muses.** The five 
inscriptions that still remain are as fol- 
lows. For the Triumph of Chastity: he 
pace inimicizia Che fa la prdicicia; for the 
Triumph of Death: Ognaltro morte anegra 
Sol consiensia integra; for the Triumph of 
Fame: Sola virtv se chiama Che fa perpetva 
fama; for the Triumph of Eternity: Sola 
virtv superna Da vita in celo eterna; and for 

#8 This page is reproduced in the plate facing p. 69 
in Miss Fowler’s Catalogue. 

** A cutting from a bookseller’s catalogue attrib- 


utes these miniatures to Cosimo Tura; but there is no 
basis for such attribution. 
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the Canzoniere: Y polito podico fa Petrar- 
cha cvpido de honeste fianme amico. 

No. 24 contains an extensive but in- 
complete series of miniatures in purple 
and gold, of which the largest and most 
interesting is a representation, on the first 
page of the Canzoniere, of Petrarch writ- 
ing at a desk. The leaves of this MS are 
lined horizontally, and the scribe brought 
his pages out even, each page ending with 
the last line of a poem—except that can- 
zoni and sestine, of course, run over. In 
several cases this plan resulted in leaving a 
space in the middle of a page: these spaces 
are filled with little miniatures. The very 
simple subjects are chosen with reference 
to elements in the preceding or following 
poems. There are, in all, 15 miniatures, 
the last one appearing between 149 and 
150; the spaces beyond that point are not 
filled. All the miniatures are well repro- 
duced in Ciampoli’s facsimile edition and 
are described in his Preface.*° 

In 26 the initial V of the opening sonnet 
contains a miniature of Petrarch writing. 


XII. MISCELLANIES 


In 16 the Triumphs are followed by a 
miscellany, in the hand of the original 
scribe, which contains the 24 following 
poems, with attributions as indicated: 


(1) Cino: Era nell’ora che la dolce stella. (2) 
Cino: Con cid sia cosa ch’al mio nascimento. 
(3) Cino: I’ maladico. (4) Boccaccio: Il folgor. 
(5) Cino: Non v’accorgete. (6) Cino: Li atti 
vostrt. (7) Sennuccio to Petrarch: La santa 
fama, de la qual son prive. (8) Cino to Dante: 
Cercando di trovar. (9) Dante to Cino: Degno 
fa voi. (10) Dante: Cosi nel mio parlar. (11) 
Jacopo da Imola to Petrarch: O novella tar- 
pea, in cut s’asconde. (12) Petrarch to Jacopo: 
Ingegno usato a le question profonde; (13) Dante 
to Cino: Jo mi credea. (14) Cino to Dante: Poi 
ch’ 2’ fu’, Dante. (15) Tommaso (da Messina) 
to Petrarch: Messer Francesco, si come ognun 
dice. (16) Petrarch to Tommaso: I mio disire 


40 Ciampoli introduced and described 8 other illus- 
trations derived from other sources. 





ha si ferma radice. (17) Dante: Per quella via. 
(18) Dante: Ne li occhi porta. (19) Dante: Tan- 
to gentile. (20) Dante: Lra venuta." (21) Dante: 
Videro li occhi miet. (22) Dante: Amore e ’l cor 
gentil. (23) Dante: Molti volendo dir. (24) Don- 
na mi prega. (25=7) Muzio Stramazzo da 
Perugia: La santa fama.* 

In 23 the Petrarchan material is fol- 
lowed by a miscellany, in two fifteenth- 
century hands later than that of the origi- 
nal scribe, consisting of the six following 
items (all without name of author, except 
that the fourth is attributed to Dante): 
(1) a canzone by Jacopo Sanguinacci; (2) a 
so-called litterina, beginning 


O misera mia vita o cor mio afflicto; 


(3) the Note of Antonio Pucci; (4) 23 lines 
from the Credo or Professione di fede of 
Antonio Beceari; (5) the lauda by Jaco- 
pone da Todi, beginning 


Quando t’alegri homo de altura; 
and (6) a ballatina, beginning 


O fior de primavera.‘ 


XIII. OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


In 2, on folio 42r, beside the first four 
lines of 78 (the sonnet Quando giunse a 
Simon) there stands this triangular note, 
in the hand of the original scribe: 


41 Fols. 123-31, which interrupt this poem, do not 
belong to the miscellany but are displaced from the 
Canzoniere (see above, n. 21). 

42 No. 1 is by Sennuccio del Bene (see G. Carducci, 
Rime di M. Cino da Pistoia e d'altri del secolo XIV 
[Florence, 1862], pp. 237-38). No. 7 (= No. 25) is by 
Andrea Stramazzo da Perugia (see E. Chidrboli, in his 
edition of Petrarch, Le Rime sparse e i trionfi (Bari, 
1930], p. 292). No. 11 is probably by Antonio da Fer- 
rara (see Solerti, in his edition of Petrarch’s Rime dis- 
perse (Florence, 1909], p. 88). The authorship of Nos. 5 
and 23 is uncertain. No.1 is printed by Carducci (loc. 
cit.). Nos. 7, 11, and 12 are printed by Chidrboli (ed. 
cit., pp. 285, 292, and 298). Nos. 11, 12, 15, and 16 are 
printed by Solerti (ed. cit., pp. 88, 89, 122, and 123). 
The other poems are printed in the standard editions 
of the authors concerned. 

43 This miscellany will be discussed in my forth- 
coming article, ‘‘A Morgan miscellany’’; and Professor 
Kenneth McKenzie, to whose attention I brought this 
text of the Noie, has in preparation an article on this 


text 
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Maiestro simone dasiena dipin 
se Laura in lantiporto di sta 
mr. diuigne et e don 
zella distd giorgio 
doue uccide il 
dragho.iperp 
etua m 
emor 
ia 


That is to say: 

Maestro Simone da Siena dipinse Laura 
nell’antiporto di Santa Maria d’Avignone, edé 
donzella di San Giorgio dove uccide il drago. 
In perpetua memoria. 

The earliest previously known reference 
to the tradition that the head of the prin- 
cess in Simone Martini’s fresco (long since 
destroyed) represented Laura dates from 
1472, when Bernardo Bembo visited 
Avignon and in a note which he then made 
spoke of the puelle exposite faucibus dra- 
conis sub facie Do. Laure.44 De Ricci 
dates 2 as of “‘about 1480’’; it is then vir- 
tually contemporary with Bembo’s note, 
and may be earlier. 

At the very end of 5 there stands, in the 
hand of the scribe, a sonnet, now partly 
illegible, beginning 


Laureo segno tanto triumphale, 


in which the initials of the 14 lines form 
the scribe’s name, Laurentio Segni, which 
is referred to also in the first two words of 
the sonnet. Despite Laurentio’s devotion 
to the laurel, he was a better scribe than 
poet. Reference to his writing of this par- 
ticular MS appears in the line 


se scrivendo questa opera crebbe il foco. 


44 P. de Nolhac, La Bibliothéque de Fulvio Orsi 
(‘‘Bibliothéque de l'Ecole des Hautes-Etudes, Sciences 
philologiques et historiques,’’ Fasc. 74 [Paris, 1887] 
p. 293. On the fresco see V. Masséna (Prince d’ Es 
ling) and E. Miintz, Pétrarque: ses études d'art, ete 
(Paris, 1902), pp. 13-16, 76; G. de Nicola, ‘‘L’ Affresco 
di Simone Martini ad Avignone,”’ L’ Arte, LX (1906 
336-44; and A. de Rinaldis, Simone Martini (Rome 
1926), pp. 60-61. The portrait of Laura which Simone 
painted for Petrarch was undoubtedly a miniature. 
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The explicit of 14 is as follows: Scripti 
foervnt per me gherardym florentinum de 
anno domini+ M -cccc®?+ XLVI° « indic- 
tione decima de mense martii + deo gratias. 

This beautifully written and decorated 
MS was prepared for, or purchased by, a 
member or members of the Strozzi family: 
the Strozzi coat of arms is centered in the 
lower illuminated border of the first page 
of the text and the last page of the MS is 
covered by an elaborate nonheraldic de- 
sign which features the three crescents of 
the Strozzi. The front inside cover bears, 
in a fifteenth-century hand, the words 
Philippi strozi et amicorum, and below 
them, in a late fifteenth-century or early 
sixteenth-century hand, the words Lo- 
renzo strozi et amicorum. The page facing 
this inside cover bears, in an early six- 
teenth-century hand, the words Philippus 
strozza vir magnificentissimus viuat, and 
below them, in the same hand, the words 
Illustrissima Clarice medices de strozzis 
viuat. 

The writer of the first entry was clearly 
the senior Filippo Strozzi (1428-91)—the 
man who commissioned the Strozzi palace. 
The writer of the second entry was clearly 
Filippo’s elder son and biographer, Lo- 
renzo (1482-1549). The persons named in 
the third and fourth entries were clearly 
Filippo’s younger son, Filippo (1488- 
1538),“° and the younger Filippo’s wife, 
Clarice de’ Medici (1493-1528)—the 
daughter of Lorenzo’s son Piero—whom 
he married in 1508. The vivat inscriptions 





® The subject of a biography by his brother Lo- 
renzo, of a tragedy by G. B. Niccolini, and of a biog- 
raphy by T. A. Trollope. 
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are curious: I surmise that the MS was 
given to Filippo and Clarice as a wedding 
gift by Lorenzo Strozzi and that he wrote 
their names in it on that occasion. 

The explicit of 27, quoted in full above, 
is signed and dated thus: Scripta per me 
petrum de Carbonibus. Ferrarie 1432. et die 
martis xiiij. Octobris. Et die sequenti factum 
fuit duellum. The story of this delightful 
duel is told thus by Antonio Frizzi in his 
Memorie per la storia di Ferrara: 


Capitarono in quell’anno a Ferrara li 15 di 
Ottobre due Nobili Aragonesi, i quali per una 
di quelle questioni che il barbaro pregiudizio 
della cavalleria rimette al giudizio della spada, 
s’erano sfidati a duello, e venuti in Italia, aven- 
do chiesto a varj Principi, che loro il negarono, 
un campo franco per battersi, |’ottennero 
dall’Estense in questa citta nella piazza del 
Duomo. Ivi dunque comparvero in quel giorno 
armati in isteccato, condotti l’uno da Alberto 
Dal Sale, e Feltrin Bojardo, l’altro da Gio. 
Lambertc Malatesti da Rimini, e dal Gover- 
nator di Saluzzo. ... Preser posto l’uno verso il 
palazzo della Ragione, l’altro all’ opposto 
ov’era l’ufficio delle bollette. Si diede fiato alle 
trombe, ed eglino inchinaron I’aste, e si spic- 
carono da’ loro posti. Quando d’improvviso 
Niccold presente fe’ cenno che si arrestarono, 
indi li chiam6 a se, fece deputarsi giudice loro, 
li separd, e in pochi giorni li rese amici.“ 

After the reconcilation, Guarino of 
Verona addressed to Niccold a Gratulatio 
pro revocatis. ab eo in gratiam Hispanis, 
which was published by G. D. Mansi in 
his edition of the Miscellanea of Etienne 
Baluze.*’ 


Newton CentRE, MASSACHUSETTS 


‘© III (Ferrara, 1793), 421-22. 
47 III (Lucca, 1762), 196-98. 








DORIGEN’S COMPLAINT 


JAMES SLEDD 


I 


T 1s almost a point of morals, among 
Chaucerians, to damn the Complaint 
of Dorigen. To dispute against such 

unanimity may be quixotic and imperti- 
nent, even though the conclusion be that, 
at a crucial point in a most subtle tale, the 
mature Chaucer botched his work.' Per- 
haps he did; yet one remembers Kit- 
tredge: 

Chaucer always knew what he was about. 
When, therefore, he seems to be violating dra- 
matic fitness, . . . . we must look to our steps. 
Headlong inferences are dangerous. We are 
dealing with a great literary artist who had 
been through the schools. The chances are that 
such details are not casual flourishes. Some- 
how, in all likelihood, they fall into decorous 


subordination to his main design.? 
The greater piety might be to avoid, at 
the worst, the imputation of deeming too 
quickly “to the badder ende.”’ I think, 
then, that the Complaint of Dorigen is not 
nearly so bad as it has been represented, 
and that its distinctive values would be 
lost if it were shortened or rendered more 
mechanically consistent.* 

1In weighing the probabilities, no one will forget 
CHaucer’s own comments on prolixity. If one remem- 
bers also the possibility of oral delivery, then in the 
light of these comments a dilemma appears for those 
who damn the Complaint. The most obvious means 
of escape is to treat parts of the Complaint as spuri- 
ous, or as later insertions not intended to be read 
aloud. A defender of the Complaint must show that it 
would not hopelessly bore a listening audience. 

2 Chaucer and his poetry (Cambridge, 1915), p. 151. 

2 Various attempts have been made to motivate 
the Complaint artistically, or at least to palliate 
Chaucer's offense. None has been altogether success- 
ful. The plea is futile that Chaucer was here follow- 
ing—or mocking—a rhetorical convention or that he 
was indulging his medieval interest in learning for 
learning’s sake. So Professor Schofield calls the Com- 
plaint ‘‘an unnecessarily long digression,’’ whose “‘in- 
troduction in this poem is conventional’’ (‘‘Chaucer’s 
Franklin’s tale,” PMLA, XVI [1901], 444f.); Pro- 
fessor Manly suggests that the Complaint may be 
“a reductio ad absurdum of the use of exempla” 


[Mopern Puro.oey, August, 1947] 
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From some of the charges against him, 
Chaucer may soon be acquitted. It does 
not matter that the Complaint is “wholly 
foreign to the plot of the Franklin’s tale, 
since in none of the known analogues does 
the heroine contemplate suicide,’’‘ or that 
so many of Dorigen’s good women are 
subjected to physical and not moral vio- 
lence.' Objections based on the hidden as- 


(Manly and Rickert, The text of “‘The Canterbury 
tales’’ (Chicago, 1940], II, 315); and Professor Tat- 
lock holds that the poet’s art is here ‘‘momentarily 
occulted for the modern by Chaucer's interest 
in learning for its own sake’’ (‘“‘The ‘Canterbury 
tales’ in 1400,’’ PMLA, L [1935], 103). But to dis- 
miss a complaint as ‘‘conventional’’ is to make it 
impossible to discuss the particular poem in which 
the complaint occurs; Chaucer wore his conven- 
tions with a difference, and the question that these 
pleas have begged is why he chose to follow or to mock 
tradition or to indulge his interest in learning at just 
this moment and in just this tale: in lines 877-78 he 
has exercised an admirable restraint. Other explana- 
tions have been built on the assumption that the 
Tales are a human comedy and that Blocks DEF com- 
pose a Marriage Group. Perhaps the most notable dis- 
cussion of this kind is the very sensitive study by 
Professor Howard Patch (On rereading Chaucer (Cam- 
bridge, 1939], esp. pp. 221, 224, 226); but such ex- 
planations must stand or fall with their basic assump- 
tion, The most secure interpretation would be logically 
independent of any theory concerning the Marriage 
Group, the character of the Franklin, the date and 
sources of his tale, the traces, if any, of early and re- 
vised versions, or the significance of glosses. It would 
not collapse if oral delivery were denied, or even if the 
Complaint were proved spurious, in whole or in part. 
In the present paper I shall try to observe these re- 
quirements. Although my interpretation is not, I 
think, irrelevant to questions of revision, spurious in- 
sertions, and the like, it is primarily an attempt to 
analyze the text as it now stands. The argument would 
be weakened, but not destroyed, if Chaucer were 
translated ‘‘the writer or writers who gave the Com- 
plaint its final shape’’ (cf. n. 15 below). 


4L. F. Hawkins, The place of group F in the Canter- 
bury chronology (New York diss., 1937), p. 52. 
5 Chaucer states the general grounds of his com- 
parison in the Legend, G Prologue, ll. 288-90: 
“For to hyre love were they so trewe 
That, rathere than they wolde take a newe, 
They chose to be ded in sondry wyse. ... . 
(I here attempt to answer a criticism made in con- 
versation by Professor Paull F. Baum of Duke Uni- 
versity. All my Chaucerian quotations are from 
Robinson's text.) 
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DORIGEN’S 


sumption of some absolute standard of 
poetic fitness may just as promptly be dis- 
missed, for they reveal not Chaucer’s 
failure but the critics’ preconceptions. 
When Professor Pollard calls the Com- 
plaint too long, Mr. Hinckley objects that 
it retards the story, and Professor Manly 
condemns it because it is not realistic,® the 
simple question must be asked why these 
things are pad: the critics have assumed a 
standard which is not necessarily appli- 
cable to the poem. 

A more serious accusation is that the 
Complaint lacks unity. “Lines 1395-98 
hint mildly that the series is at an end’’;’ 
the sixth exemplum (Il. 1409-11) “looks 
like an unpremeditated addition to a com- 
pleted whole’’;® lines 1412-13 “have all 
the appearance of an attempt at closing 
the complaint’; lines 1419-24 hint 
“more strongly” that the list is closed ;'° 
and lines 1455-56 are “probably ....a 
later afterthought.’ In short, the Com- 
plaint is clumsy patchwork. 

6 The works of Geoffrey Chaucer (‘‘Globe’’ ed.; Lon- 
don, 1928), p. xxxi; Notes on Chaucer (Northampton, 
Mass., 1907), p. 239; Chaucer and the rhetoricians 
(London, 1926), p. 20. 

7 Manly and Rickert, II, 315. The lines are these: 

‘‘Now sith that maydens hadden swich despit 

To been defouled with mannes foul delit, 

Wel oghte a wyf rather hirselven slee 

Than be defouled, as it thynketh me."’ 

’ Germaine Dempster, ‘‘Chaucer at work on the 
Complaint in the Franklin's tale,’’ MLN, LII (1937), 
18. The exemplum follows: 

“The sevene maydens of Melesie also 

Han slayn hemself, for verrey drede and wo, 

Rather than folk of Gawle hem sholde oppresse.”’ 

® Ibid., p. 19. The lines: 

“No than a thousand stories, as I gesse, 

Koude I now telle as touchynge this mateere."’ 

” Manly and Rickert, II, 315. Robinson closes the 
last of these lines with a comma only: 

‘‘What sholde I mo ensamples heerof sayn, 

Sith that so manye han hemselven slayn 

Wel rather than they wolde defouled be? 

1 wol conclude that it is bet for me 

To sleen myself than been defouled thus. 
I wol be trewe unto Arveragus, 


1! Dempster, p. 20. The lines: 


“The same thyng I seye of Bilyea, 
Of Rodogone, and eek Valeria.”’ 
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Whether the evidence actually justifies 
this charge is doubtful. Lines 1395-98 are 
not a conclusion but a transition from 
virtuous maids to virtuous wives; and, as 
Mrs. Dempster points out, ‘““Chaucer, at 
the start, had planned to give erempla of 
chaste wives as well as of virgins.’’!? More- 
over, Chaucer may have remembered the 
closing sentence in Jerome’s account of 
Timandra the concubine: ‘“Imitentur 
matronae, et matronae saltem Chris- 
tianae, concubinarum fidem, et praestent 
liberae quod captiva servavit.’’'* That 
exhortation by no means checks the flow 
of saintly eloquence." 

Nor can lines 1419-24 be a conclusion, 
for line 1424 is essentially ambiguous, and 
one can give it the appearance of finality 
only by ignoring line 1425."° Lines 1163-64 
and 1360-62 have presented three pos- 
sible courses of action: suicide, adultery, 

122‘*A further note on Dorigen’s exempla,’’ MLN, 
LIV (1939), 137 f. 

13 Adversus Jovinianum i. 44. 

14 Though I will not presume to discuss the glosses 
and the arguments drawn from them, their value as 
evidence seems to be reduced by Manly’s statement 
(Manly and Rickert, III, 526): ‘‘The glossator must 
.... have been some learned but thoughtless person 
who was aware of the source of the exempla used by 
Dorigen; and it may indeed have been some such per- 
son who was originally responsible for most of the 
glossing.’’ But this statement does not prevent the 
citation of the glosses in the attempt to disintegrate 
the Complaint (ibid., IV, 487). 

15 Again Robinson's punctuation is only a comma: 


“IT wol be trewe unto Arveragus, 
Or rather sleen myself in som manere, 


I cannot consider the very complicated evidence of 
the manuscripts, but confine myself to the interpreta- 
tion of the text. In the manuscripts there are numerous 
omissions, especially in the latter part of the Com- 
plaint. Thus Fiand N] lack ll. 1423-56; Bo', ll. 1423-58; 
To, ll. 1425-56; SB, ll. 1436-52; etc. Lines 1422-27 are 
not in Bw, Gl, Ha, Ld!, Ld?; and Il. 1423-24 are not in 
ed. Only Eland Ad? have ll. 1455-56; but ll. 1493-98 , 
which ‘‘seem thoroughly Chaucerian’’ (Manly and 
Rickert, IV, 488), are also in these two manuscripts 
alone. If an argument that some of the exempla are 
later insertions or even spurious can be built on the 
manuscripts, an argument that the Complaint as it 
stands in Ellesmere is genuine might equally be built 
by showing that the Ellesmere version is a unit in 
itself and serves a useful purpose in the tale as a 
whole. But textual aistory is no part of my undertak- 
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or the simple breaking of the promise."® 
Either the first or the third might be in- 
tended in line 1424, and 1425 makes clear 
that, at least for a moment, Dorigen has 
consciously faltered in her resolve to die. 
Far from reaching a conclusion, she is 
more unsettled now than ever, for in lines 
1360-62 she had definitely preferred death 
to a broken promise.!” 

The two most striking passages, then, 
that have been used to disintegrate the 
Complaint can be interpreted otherwise; 
and a weighty parallel can be cited which 
further weakens not only these two bits of 
evidence but, indeed, all the evidence for 
disintegration. That parallel is Chaunte- 
cleer’s speech to Pertelote on the sig- 
nificance of dreams. Chauntecleer begins 
his speech with two rather long examples, 
after which he gives what might be taken 
as a conclusion: 

And therfore, faire Pertelote so deere, 

By swiche ensamples olde maistow leere 

That no man sholde been to recchelees 

Of dremes; for I seye thee, doutelees, 

That many a dreem ful soore is for to drede.'® 


But Chauntecleer has not ended his 
harangue. He continues with six shorter 
examples, some of them very short, and 
intersperses them with comments that 
point the moral and might also seem like 





ing. I argue only that the writer or writers who pro- 
duced the Complaint as it stands in Ellesmere, or in 
Robinson's or Manly’s reconstructions, accomplished 
purposes which would not be accomplished by shorter 
or more mechanically consistent versions. 
16 Lines 1163-64: 
*Thanne moste she nedes holden hire biheste, 
Or elles he shal shame hire atte leeste.’’ 
Lines 1360-62: 
“But nathelees, yet have I levere to lese 
My lif than of my body to have a shame, 
Or knowe myselven fals, or lese my name; 


17 Even if one takes or rather ‘‘to introduce a state- 
ment more correct than the one already made”’ (a 
use first cited by the NED from 1460), Dorigen’s 
very necessity of making her statement more precise 
reveals her hesitation. 


18 B2, ll. 4295-99. 


efforts to conclude. In particular, lines 
4326-27 suggest Dorigen’s assurance 
(F, ll. 1412-13) that she could tell more 
than a thousand of her stories: 


Whoso wol seken actes of sondry remes 
May rede of dremes many a wonder thyng. 


And still Chauntecleer will tell of Croesus 
and of Hector. 

There remain for consideration, as evi- 
dence that Dorigen’s Complaint lacks 
unity, lines 1409-11 and 1455-56. The 
treatment of these passages will introduce 
another charge against the Complaint, 
that it shows a progressive deterioration 
both in style and in content. It is objected 
to the sixth exemplum (Il. 1409-11) that 
Dorigen interrupts her list of wives to re- 
turn again to maidens,!* and lines 1455-56 
are “unpoetical” in their style?’ and in- 
apposite in their content.’ Again the ob- 
jections may be tempered by parallels 
from Jerome and from Chaucer’s other 
works. That Dorigen should not keep her 
wives and maidens strictly separate is 
hardly more surprising than that Jerome 
should surround Timandra the concubine 
with virtuous wives; and, if Bilia is little 
to Dorigen’s purpose, Timandra is not too 
useful to Jerome.” Nor was it Chaucer’s 
custom to give similar treatment to all the 
exempla in a series. In the House of fame, 
lines 397-404 are a mere list of names, al- 
though Demophon at the beginning of the 
list and Theseus at the end are lengthily 
condemned. In the G Prologue to the 
Legend (ll. 273-310), only Jerome of the 
authors who have written of good women 
gets more than a few words. The Wife of 
Bath, finally, reduces the more modern 
instances at the end of Jankin’s catalogue 
of wicked wives to the barest summaries, 


19 Dempster, ‘‘Chaucer at work,”’ p. 18. 
2 Manly and Rickert, IV, 487-88. 

21 Dempster, ‘‘Chaucer at work,”’ p. 20. 
22 On Bilia, cf. also p. 39 below. 
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without even any names. Obviously, it is 
not altogether just to single out Dorigen’s 
Complaint for condemnation. 
But these parallels are not in them- 

selves enough to free Chaucer from all 
reproach. It remains true that, at least 
from the reference to Timandra, Dorigen’s 
exempla grow more and more far fetched 
—a fact which the convenient vagueness 
of phrases like “for swich manere wo” 
seems half to conceal but really makes 
more noticeable. Mrs. Dempster’s re- 
marks on lines 1455-56 are perfectly ac- 
curate: ‘‘Valeria’s glory had consisted in 
refusing to remarry, Rhodogune’s, in kill- 
ing her nurse, and Bilia’s, in never remark- 
ing on the smell of her husband’s breath!’’?4 
Whether one should conclude, however, 
that Chaucer was here guilty of “neg- 
ligence and rape’ is another matter. 
Certainly those who assume repeated 
damaging revisions of the Complaint by 
Chaucer himself, whose choice of mate- 
rials from Jerome was not altogether un- 
discriminating and whose alterations in 
his source were not all for the worse,” are 
reconstructing for the poet a very re- 
markable mental state. They are denying 
to Chaucer the modicum of literary tact 
which Jerome exhibited in his apology for 
the number of his exempla (ef. the begin- 
ning of his chap. 47). And those who make 
Dorigen’s Complaint a sneer at the rheto- 
ricians are really in no better plight; they 
would make Chaucer’s irritation stronger 
than his art. There remains, of course, the 
denial of Chaucerian authorship, though 
that involves some difficulties with the 
manuscripts. Surely, there is a better way 
than any of these paths of desperation, 
and if the preceding arguments in defense 
of the Complaint can win a hearing for 
what follows, I shall attempt that better 
way. 

*3 ‘Chaucer at work,"’ p. 20. 
Ibid., p. 22. % Ibid., pp. 17, 21, n 9. 
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II 
If the Complaint of Dorigen is to be 
understood, it must be considered as a 
part of the whole structure of the Frank- 
lin’s tale. Most particularly, it must be 
related to two passages—lines 761—98 and 
1621-24—in which the Franklin em- 
phasizes his moral purpose and asks the 
question of gentilesse which gives shape 
and meaning to his story. Too often the 
first of these passages has been treated as 
an excrescence, which can be explained, if 
at all, only by placing it in the context of 
the Marriage Group; and, as skepticism 
concerning the Marriage Group has in- 
creased, the unity of the Franklin’s tale 
has been laid open to increasing doubt. 
As an example, one may take the judg- 
ment of L. F. Hawkins that lines 729-ca. 
806 are “not essential to the plot” of the 
Franklin’s tale, which ‘‘does not concern 
itself primarily with marriage.’’* Whether 
or not one accepts the second proposition, 
the first is extremely doubtful, for lines 
745-52, 764, 771-75, 776, and 779-86 are 
closely applicable to the conduct of 
Arviragus and Aurelius.?” Arviragus tells 
Dorigen to go to the garden, but he does 
not assume mastery (I. 747); for she has 
26 Hawkins, pp. 40—42. 
27 Lines 745-52: 
“Of his free wyl he swoor hire as a knyght 
That nevere in al his lyf he, day ne nyght, 
Ne sholde upon hym take no maistrie 
Agayn hir wyl, ne kithe hire jalousie, 
But hire obeye, and folwe hir wy] in al, 
As any lovere to his lady shal, 
Save that the name of soveraynetee, 


That wolde he have for shame of his degree.”’ 
Line 764: 
‘“‘Love wol nat been constreyned by maistrye.”’ 
Lines 771-75: 
‘‘Looke who that is moost pacient in love, 
He is at his avantage al above. 
Pacience is an heigh vertu, certeyn, 
For it venquysseth, as thise clerkes seyn, 
Thynges that rigour sholde nevere atteyne.” 
Line 776: 
“For every word men may nat chide or pleyne.” 


Lines 779-86: 
“For in this world, certein, ther no wight is 
That he ne dooth or seith somtyme amys. 
Ire, siknesse, or constellacioun, 
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tacitly placed the decision in his hands 
and he is guided by the demands of her 
honor more than his (Il. 1472-79). Though 
he controls his jealousy (1. 748), he ener- 
getically saves the name of sovereignty 
(ll. 751-52, 1481-86)—a defense which he 
would have been inhuman not to make. 
He wins through to happiness by exercis- 
ing the patience (ll. 771-75) which Au- 
relius lacks (Il. 1019-86, 1101-5), and he 
generously abstains from rebuking Dori- 
gen for her rash promise (ll. 776, 779-86). 
Aurelius, on the other hand, by his plot 
and by his cunning speech (ll. 1311-38), 
succeeds only in proving that love is not 
to be constrained (1. 764). 

Viewed more broadly, the problem of 
unity might be resolved into the analysis 
of the concept of gentilesse. That concept 
is a shifting one. Sometimes it is prac- 
tically coextensive with the concept of 
moral virtue; sometimes it is so limited 
that gentilesse means little more than the 
graces of aristocratic living. In the Frank- 
lin’s tale, the ideal is inclusive—a complex 
of interdependent virtues, which are the 
same virtues, though they may appear in 
different relationships, and which, for 
Christians, are anchored in the nature of 
God and His creation. This ideal is most 
fully realized in Arviragus, only partly in 
Dorigen, Aurelius, and the Orleans clerk. 
Arviragus, the flower of chivalry, is a com- 
plete man, both wise and worthy, 

ful of rightwisnesse, 
Trewe of his word, sobre, pitous, and free. 


Aurelius, on the other hand, though he 
cannot be contemptible, if he is to have 
Dorigen’s respect, is in every way a 
flashier but less solid person. When he re- 
minds Dorigen of her promise (““Madame, 


Wyn, wo, or chaungynge of complexioun 
Causeth ful ofte to doon amys or speken. 
On every wrong a man may nat be wreken. 
After the tyme moste be temperaunce 

To every wight that kan on governaunce.”’ 


I speke it for the honour of yow’’), he 
incurs our condemnation: ‘‘Totius autem 
iniustitiae nulla capitalior est quam 
eorum, qui tum, cum maxime fallunt, id 
agunt ut viri boni esse videantur”’ ;?* and, 
though his brother and the Orleans clerk 
are more reprehensible, since Aurelius 
may be partly excused on the grounds of 
his “wo” (ef. ll. 781-83), still Chaucer 
does not count him wholly guiltless. The 
clerk’s speech, when he calls Aurelius 
worthy (1. 1213), has more meanings than 
one; and the echo (1. 1509) of Arviragus’ 
heroically ‘glad chiere”’ (1. 1467) is surely 
ironic. 

Aurelius, then, is not perfectly just, and 
his weakness helps to illuminate the ideal 
of gentilesse in its aspect of justice, the 
pre-eminently social virtue which is cen- 
tral in the Franklin’s tale. Its centrality 
may be seen in the rich relationship be- 
tween Arviragus and Dorigen, who is at 
once his superior, his equal, and his in- 
ferior, and in the insistence upon trouthe: 
“fundamentum autem est iustitiae fides.” 
Even when the morality of strict adher- 
ence to truth seems to become question- 
able, Arviragus—and Dorigen—will not 
falter. Her one failure—the rash promise 
has placed her in an intolerable situa- 
tion, where the practice of any of the vir- 
tues, since they are so closely interrelated, 
becomes difficult; but Arviragus insists 
upon law’s letter. 

Here ‘“Scithero” would permit some 
mitigation : “Nec promissa igitur servanda 
sunt ea quae sint eis quibus promiseris 
inutilia, nec, si plus tibi ea noceant quam 
illi prosint cui promiseris, contra officium 
est maius anteponi minori.....’? But 
the Franklin has not slept on Parnassus, 
and the event proves that Arviragus is 
wise. His perfect justice (Buchstaben- 





28 Cicero, De officiis i. 13. 41. 
29 Ibid. i. 10. 32. 
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gerechtigkeit)*®® inspires pitee and freedom; 
truth is not put down, pity exiled, nor dis- 
cretion blinded by covetousness; but 
gentilesse as ideal justice, to which is 
joined “beneficentia, quam eandem vel 
benignitatem vel liberalitatem appellari 
licet,” averts calamity when all else would 
have failed. Dorigen is true to her mar- 
riage vow, to her promise, and to herself, 
and she and Arviragus, for their virtue, 
‘in sovereyn blisse leden forth hir lyf.” 
My argument requires no decision as to 
whether the Franklin’s concluding ques- 
tion exists for the tale or the tale for the 
question: in the oriental analogues the 
question is more obviously developed 
than by Chaucer, who does not allow it to 
make his story inhumanly schematic; yet 
“th’ende is every tales strengthe.”’ But in 
either case, the Franklin has set himself a 
pretty problem. If his ‘‘moralitee’’ is not 
to be absurd, his tale must be believable; 
and yet the tale must be removed from the 
shifts and chances of this world, for, 
though the plot is dangerously close to 
tragedy, the heroes and heroine must 
come safe to a good end. A tale of ideal 
trouthe and gentilesse cannot be funny and 
photographic; yet, if told too earnestly, it 
will invite parody. A difficult balance 
must be maintained throughout; neither 
pure tragedy will do, nor pure comedy, 
pure pathos nor pure humor; and a bridge 
must be thrown across the gulf between 
everyday life and never-never land. It is 
these tasks which the Franklin’s tale ac- 
complishes; and though I would not argue 
for the inclusion of Dorigen’s Complaint 
among the flowers of Chaucer, I do con- 
tend that it is shaped by the same purpose 
which is apparent elsewhere in the tale. 
That purpose, one must especially in- 
sist, would have been frustrated if the 
*°In my discussion of gentilesse I am deeply in- 


debted to W. Héraucourt, Die Wertwelt Chaucers 
(Heidelberg, 1939). 
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Complaint had been made heavily pa- 
thetic. Some critics, of course, have re- 
gretted that such pathos is lacking: 

What reader, modern or medieval, would 
not have been more powerfully and sympathet- 
ically affected if Chaucer, with the psychologi- 
cal insight displayed in Troilus and Criseyde, 
had caused his distressed and desperate hero- 
ine to express the real feelings appropriate to 


her character and situation?*! 


The opportunity was certainly there, for 
Dorigen seems made for pathos. Like 
“‘pyétous, sad, .... 
‘weik, 


Hypermnestra, she is 
and trewe as stel,’’ but she is also 
allas! and helples.’’ Though she makes two 
decisions, to marry Arviragus and to re- 
ject Aurelius, and though she is unshak- 
ably loyal to her husband, still her ac- 
ceptance of Arviragus involves a promise 
of humility, and her rejection of Aurelius 
is at least formally conditional. Usually 
she prefers to let someone else decide (cf. 
even Il. 885-93), and her friends must take 
for her the care which she cannot take for 
herself (Il. 822-28, 895-900). All her cir- 
cumstances unite to show that her lot 
could be made eminently pathetic. Her 
promise to Aurelius is motivated by the 
same quality which makes her love 
Arviragus, indeed, by that love itself; 
and if she is a little blind when she acts, 
in the relationships of a world of magic, as 
she would act in the relationships of nor- 
mal life, that blindness deserves but the 
gentlest of rebukes (ll. 1541-42). ‘She 
nevere erst hadde herd speke of appar- 
ence.’ Certainly Chaucer, had he wanted 
pathos, could not here have missed his 
chance. 

But what would the effect of a deeply 
pathetic Dorigen have been upon the 
story? It is easy to imagine the comments 
of the Knight and the Host; and readers 
medieval and modern would have found, 
in Dorigen’s realistic agony, not pleasure 


‘ 


31 Manly, Chaucer and the rhetoricians, p. 20. 
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but ‘a greet disese.’’*? Heavy pathos 
would have stopped the story in its tracks. 
Make Dorigen’s dilemma seem really in- 
soluble, make her danger too truly threat- 
ening, and automatically the generosity of 
Aurelius provides an explosive emotional 
release. What audience would have any 
feeling left for the generosity of the Orle- 
ans clerk or any interest in the Franklin’s 
question, now made pert and shallow by 
the rousing of so much emotion? A deeply 
pathetic Complaint would demand, quite 
simply, the re-writing of the entire tale. 

In that re-writing, the Franklin’s apol- 
ogy for “rude speche”’ would be the first 
lines to disappear: now Dorigen’s rhetoric 
can no longer be received with surprised 
detachment, it is deadly serious, and 
nothing can be allowed to call its serious- 
ness into question. The beginning of the 
tale must be recast, for the question of 
gentilesse, for which it prepares, has be- 
come impossible. Line 818 becomes a 
problem, with its suspicion of a smile; line 
1018 must surely go, and with it the light- 
hearted comment on Aurelius’ complaint 
(Il. 1084-86) ; and, before the re-writing is 
finished, there will be other canceled lines 
—1266, 1457-58, 1493-98.3 Unless the 
tale is to become a hodgepodge, Dorigen 

2] think it is not misleading to compare Mrs 


Dempster’s comments, Dramatic irony in Chaucer 
(Stanford University, 1932), p. 65 
33 Lines 817-18: 
“For his absence wepeth she and siketh, 
As doon thise noble wyves whan hem liketh."’ 
Lines 1017-18: 
“For th'orisonte hath reft the sonne his lyght,— 
This is as muche to seye as it was nyght! 
Lines 1084-86: 
‘*Dispeyred in this torment and this thoght 
Lete I this woful creature lye; 
Chese he, for me, wheither he wol lyve or dye.” 
Line 1266: 
“IT ne kan no termes of astrologye 
Lines 1457-58: 
“Thus pleyned Dorigen a day or tweye, 
Purposynge evere that she wolde deye.”’ 


Lines 1493-98: 
‘‘Paraventure an heep of yow, ywis, 
Wol holden hym a lewed man in this 


must be made less saintly, the magician 
more fearsome, so that his illusion will 
have power to grieve us,*4 and Arviragus 
less confident in the powers unseen that 
work for righteousness. It is worth repeat- 
ing: if we are to have tears, Chaucer must 
turn over the leaf and write another tale. 

No better proof is needed of the unity 
of the Franklin’s tale and the artistry of 
Dorigen’s Complaint than this experi- 
ment in reconstruction. Certainly Chaucer 
intended that we should be moved, and 
we are moved; but he would have been 
astonished by the idea of doing Dorigen in 
the manner of the Troilus. The Complaint 
of Dorigen is a deliberate bit of rhetorical 
extravagance, intended actually as an as- 
surance that all shall yet go well; and if it 
is read in that way, the elements of the 
tale fall neatly into their proper places. 


III 
Essential to this reading are lines 1457 
58: 

Thus pleyned Dorigen a day or tweye, 
Purposynge evere that she wolde deye. 
These lines are quite incompatible with a 
serious attempt at deep pathos.* To be 
sure, when Dorigen begins her Complaint, 
she is apparently past human aid. Death, 
a lie, or the garden seem her only choices; 
and yet no oné, T think, is painfully stirred 
by her predicament. She has our sympa- 
thy, but she seems detached, remote, like 
the heroine in a child’s story, where all 
will eventually come right, and the child 
will be the happier that a good ending 
seemed once so improbable. This attitude 
of detached sympathy has been carefully 
That he wol putte his wyf in jupartie 
Herkneth the tale er ye upon hire crie 


She may have bettre fortune than yow semeth; 

And whan that ye han herd the tale, demeth.”’ 

34 Cf. n. 50 below. 

35 In oral delivery the couplet could be most effec- 
tive. The full significance of the narrator's comments 
and personal appearances will be suggested below 
(pp. 44—45 ff.). 
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prepared, but if, by chance, an inattentive 
reader or hearer has been misled, signs and 
tokens will be multiplied, almost to excess, 
both in the Complaint and after. 

The Complaint begins quite properly, 

as Dorigen accuses Fortune and tries to 
summon up her courage by remembering 
good women dead for honor. Her first 
three selections from Jerome are excellent, 
unless one would object that she is unduly 
impressed by the mere number of the suf- 
ferers; and when she turns to wives, if she 
cannot give us Dido,** who founded Car- 
thage in virtue, she does remember Has- 
drubal’s good wife, through whom ‘‘eadem 
urbs in castitatis laude finita est.’’*7 It was 
a further advantage that the wife of 
Hasdrubal followed Dido in Jerome, but 
in any case Chaucer would not have over- 
looked the children (F, ll. 1401-3). So far, 
all is clear and decorous enough, and no 
one need be surprised that famed Lucrece 
comes next, promoted from the later rank- 
ing which Jerome had given her; but 
Dorigen, an unheroic and by now some- 
what hysterical lady, can no longer be so 
discerning. The vehemence of her desire 
for courage betrays her fear, and Chaucer 
makes the first sign of her increasing dis- 
traction her reversion to the maidens, 
with the seven of Miletus, who are more 
appropriate than the virgines ludentes or 
the maidens of Locris,#* outnumber De- 
motion’s daughter, and are easier to work 
into the Complaint, at this point, than the 
daughters of Scedasus (ravished, in their 
father’s absence, by drunken guests). One 
more good wife,*® and Dorigen struggles 
to take her final deadly resolution, but 
struggles in vain. In seventy lines of 
lamentation (ll. 1355-1425) she has not 

%6 Dempster, ‘‘Chaucer at work,”’ p. 19, n. 2. 

87 Jerome i. 43. 

’ Dempster, ‘‘Chaucer at work,” p. 19. 
39 Again Chaucer shows discrimination. Abradates’ 


wife, mingling her blood with his, is a better choice 
than any of the wives who precede her in Jerome 
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made up her mind; and, if seven shining 
examples have not been enough to inspirit 
begin to 
occasion 


her, an alert audience must 
suspect that this is another 
where the decision lies with Arviragus. 
Dorigen will go on with her tragicomic 
roll call, but she is thoroughly frightened 
now; desperately, she will heap name upon 
name, regardless of propriety, and her in- 
tent to die will grow ever less convincing 
until she accomplishes her masterpiece 
with Valeria and Rhodogune and Bilia.*° 
Chaucer could count on some knowledge 
of these heroines so oddly cited, and Dori- 
gen deceived no one with her “for swich 
manere wo”: what might have been the 
depth of her suffering is the climax of her 
irrelevance, and a potentially tragic story 
has been turned aside (to borrew a dis- 
tinction from Tyrwhitt) not to the ludi- 
crous, but to the pleasant. The audience 
has been brought to sympathize with 
Dorigen; it has been brought to a full un- 
derstanding of her plight; and it has been 
assured that nought can possibly go ill. 


Thus pleyned Dorigen a day or tweye, 
Purposynge evere that she wolde deye. 
But nathelees. .... a 


© T cannot hope to trace Chaucer's use of Jerome 
more precisely than Mrs. Dempster has traced it, but 
Mrs. Dempster’s tables (‘‘Chaucer at work,’’ pp. 17— 
18) have led me to a conclusion very different from 
her own. 

41 Tt is not necessary to my argument that I ex- 
plain every feature of Dorigen’s Complaint, and I 
would only weaken my case if I maintained that it is 
an outstanding example of Chaucer at his best; but if 
my interpretation be thought to account for the mat- 
ter alone of ll. 1426 ff., there is still something to be 
said in behalf of the manner. Lines 1457-58 make it 
obvious that a very long Complaint is necessary—or 
at least that it must seem very long. Half-a-dozen 
exempla, carefully developed, would not have been 
enough; they would not have represented Dorigen's 
hysterical effort to gain strength by the multiplication 
of noble, though sometimes irrelevant, models; they 
would not have produced the impression of length 
which a larger number of stories, however sketchy, 
would give; and they would not have allowed both for 
the creation and for the resolution of emotional ten- 
sion which it is the object of the Complaint to provide. 
Twenty full-length exempla would have been boring, 
twenty very brief ones would have been obscure. By 
elimination, one arrives at the device which Chaucer 
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IV 

If the interpretation which I have given 
of Dorigen’s Complaint is sound, then the 
Franklin’s tale is a tragicomedy with a 
moral—a serious but pleasant story” of 
recognizably human people, who engage 
our sympathies but from whom we are suf- 
ficiently detached so that their fortunes 
excite no painful emotions.** Proof that 
this description is substantially accurate 
‘an be drawn from many sources. Profes- 
actually used—the telling of many illustrative stories, 
with full development of the earlier and mere sugges- 
tions for the later. 

In examining Chaucer's treatment of these later 
exempla, one should bear in mind the rhetoricians’ 
instructions, not for amplification but for abbreviation 
Geoffrey de Vinsauf describes seven means to brevity 
(Poetria 690-736; Documentum ii. 2. 30-44); and, 
though Chaucer by no means follows the letter of the 
rhetorical law, Geoffrey's description suggests quite 
clearly that it was the need for abbreviation which 
caused the ‘decline in manner” in the latter part of 
the Complaint. For example, Geoffrey first recom- 
mends emphasis, which is of two kinds: first, ‘‘quando 
rem ipsam appellamus nomine suae proprietatis,’’ as 
when we say, “‘Medea est ipsum scelus’’; second, 
“quando locuturi de re loquimur de ejus proprietate,”’ 
as when we say, ‘“‘Scipionis prudentia Cartaginem 
delevit.’’ Chaucer is using a similar technique in his 
remarks on Penelope, Artemisia, and Teuta. Again, 
Geoffrey recommends asyndeton and intimation or 
suggestion, ‘‘quando nec sic, nec sic dicitur, sed sub 
alia forma in dictis non dicta intelliguntur’’; Chaucer 
lets a single line recall the story of Alcestis, and he 
makes ll. 1451-56 seem rather abrupt by the omission 
of any connectives between the couplets. To a certain 
extent, the desire for brevity dictated also the use of 
“for swich manere wo”’ and the like, though another 
purpose for these phrases has already been pointed 
out. 


42 *‘ Serious is here opposed (not to pleasant, but) to 
ludicrous, in order to distinguish the Lay from the 
Conte or Fabliau (‘Introductory discourse,” 
Tyrwhitt's Canterbury tales [2d ed.], I, 102, n. 24). 


48 That Chaucer himself may have thought of the 
Franklin's tale as a mixed form is apparent from 
medieval definitions of comedy and tragedy, to 
neither of which the idea of dramatic presentation 
was essential. By medieval definitions, the tale ap- 
proaches tragedy in that an exalted personage (cf. 
1. 735), through a trick of Fortune and her own slight 
moral error, is brought from prosperity almost to dis- 
aster; it approaches comedy in that it teaches a moral 
lesson by the adventures which bring characters, not 
all of them of Dorigen's high estate, from grief to 
happiness. The style, which is more nearly appropri- 
ate to tragedy than to comedy, has yet its distinctive 
overtones. The Complaint, I think, is the turning- 
point at which incipient tragedy becomes eventual 
comedy. 


sor Tatlock long ago pointed out the ele- 
ments of realism in the geography, the 
astrological magic, and the choice of an 
Orleans clerk ;*4 and Professor Manly bore 
witness to the tale’s “rich humanity”’ (the 
necessary cause, incidentally, of so great 
an outery against the artificiality of the 
Complaint).** Professor Tatlock com- 
mented also;,on the archaism, the “pagan- 
ization” of the tale; and Mrs. Loomis has 
remarked that, “by calling his own version 
a Breton lay,’”’ Chaucer could date the 
story “as remote from oure dayes.’’* 
Whether Chaucer the man may be de- 
tected in these seeming paradoxes is be- 
side the point; his prime concern was for 
an artistic effect, and that he accom- 
plished with a proper disregard for me- 
chanical logic. But the chief support for 
my interpretation comes from the com- 
ments and personal appearances of the 
narrator, and I shall close this paper with 
an attempt to show their significance.‘ 

As Chaucer himself explains in the 
Troilus and as the Squire indicates to the 
Pilgrims, the attitude of the narrator to- 
ward his story is always of fundamental 
importance.** In the Franklin’s tale the 
narrator is very much to the fore; and, if 
his intention is heavy pathos, he certainly 


44 The scene ef the Franklin's tale visited (London 
and New York, 1914); ‘Astrology and magic in 
Chaucer's Franklin's tale,’ in Kittredge anniversary 
papers (Boston and London, 1913); cf. also James F 
Royster, ‘‘Chaucer’s ‘Colle Tregetour,’'’ Studies in 
philology, XXIII (1926), 383 f. 

45 Some new light on Chaucer (New York, 1926), 
p. 282. 

4 ‘‘Chaucer and the Breton lays of the Auchinleck 
MS,” Studies in philology, XXXVII (1941), 26. 

47I am here especially indebted to the useful 
studies by H. Liideke and Traugott Naunin, Die 
Funktionen des Erzdhlers in Chaucers epischer Dich- 
tung (Halle, 1928), and Der Einfluss der mittelalter- 
lichen Rhetorik auf Chaucers Dichtung (Bonn, 1929) 

48 Troilus, I, 12-14: 

‘For wel sit it, the sothe for to seyne, 
A woful wight to han a drery feere, 
And to a sorwful tale, a sory chere.”’ 
F, ll. 103-4: 

‘*Accordant to his wordes was his cheere, 

As techeth art of speche hem that it leere.”’ 
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defies the ‘‘art of speche,”’ for he is full of 
quiet humor.*® Not only do his constant 
reminders of his own presence give the 
tale an objective reality, an existence de- 
tached and somewhat remote from his 
audience; but he goes out of his way to 
warn his hearers or readers that they need 
not be disturbed, for Dorigen will come to 
no harm.®® And he cultivates detachment 
in other ways. His inconsistent “prologe,”’ 
in which he denies all knowledge of rheto- 
ric, is excellent preparation for Dorigen’s 
Complaint. If rhetorical devices are to 
take their full effect, they must not be 
obtrusive; otherwise, attention shifts from 


‘? Humor has been found in ll. 803-5, 817-18, 
1015-18, 1084—86, 1266, etc. Not all these instances 
are of the same value, but their cumulative effect is 
undeniable. 


5° If one wished to press the point, other warnings 
could be found. The Orleans clerk, by all rights, should 
be old, but a little transparent ‘“‘subtilitee’’ makes him 
a young man, less frightening and more accessible to a 
generous example than one grown gray in magic arts 
Despite his questionable occupation, he is really a 
pleasant fellow. The sights which he shows Aurelius 
and his brother—so like the sights which Orfeo saw 
in the forest—reveal a healthy love of outdoor life and 
social pleasures; and, if he speaks in a tone of au- 
thority to his squire, he has a jest for Aurelius. Even 
the winter, the fit time for the magic which brings 
Dorigen to grief, is no very unhappy season. Decem- 
ber, with its frost and sleet and rain, is balanced 
against the springtime garden of the promise; but in- 
doors men sit by the fire and eat and drink, ‘and 
‘Nowel’ crieth every lusty man.”’ 
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the tale to the skill of the teller. But the 
Franklin proclaims his rhetoric in the 
most striking way: he denies its existence, 
so that when Dorigen indulges in her 
exempla, no audience can take them al- 
together earnestly. A humorous incon- 
gruity has been established, which pre- 
vents her grief from becoming painful. 

Nor is it the Franklin’s disclaimer only 
which serves this purpose of allaying fear. 
His story turns upon magic, and he makes 
that magic convincing; but yet he pro- 
tects his audience from its full terror. No 
doubt in the old days, when Britain was 
called “Armorik” and England was 
“Briteyne,”’ illusion was a thing to dread; 
but today the case is altered. The 
“‘meschaunces” of “hethen folk,” their 
“supersticious cursednesse,”’ are now “nat 
worth a flye’’; and we, who, like Dorigen, 
can pray to the eternal God, are not suf- 
fered to be afflicted by them. If we are 
safe, so Dorigen must be; she is in the 
power of no unconquerable evil; and when 
(toward the end of Dorigen’s Complaint, 
as I have argued) the all-powerful narra- 
tor chooses to exercise his own magic, he 
will clap his hands, and farewell! anon her 
sorrow will be gone. 


DuKE UNIVERSITY 


THE SOURCES OF GREVIN’S IDEAS ON COMEDY AND TRAGEDY 


BERNARD WEINBERG 


T HAS long been known that the late 
Latin grammarians, Diomedes and 
Donatus, provided literary theorists 

of the early French Renaissance with 
many of their ideas on the literary genres, 
especially comedy and tragedy. Gustave 
Lanson pointed out the extent of this in- 
debtedness in the first half of the six- 
teenth century in his “‘L’Idée de la tragé- 
die en France avant Jodelle.’! Nor is it 
any secret that throughout the century, 
in spite of the discovery of Aristotle’s 
Poetics about mid-century, these gram- 
marians, together with Horace, continued 
to supply the basis for theorizing on 
drama. What has not been studied in de- 
tail is the way in which these texts were 
used, the kinds of things which they con- 
tinued to contribute to poetic theory, and 
how they were combined with ideas from 
Aristotle, once the latter came into play. 
; a step in this study of ideas, I propose 
to analyze here the sources of Jacques 
Grévin’s “Brief discours pour l’intelli- 
gence de ce theatre,” which accompanied 
his Thédtre in its first edition of 1561.? 
The short text of Grévin presents sev- 
eral advantages for a study of this kind. 
In point of time it follows some of the 


> 
D 


1 Rerue d'histoire littéraire de la France, XI (1904), 
541-85 

2 Le Theatre de Iagves Grevin de Cler-mont en 
Beauuaisis, A Tresillvstre et Treshavite Princesse 
Madame Clavde de France, Duchesse de Lorraine. En- 
semble, La Seconde Partie de l’Olimpe et de la Gelo- 
dacrye. A Paris, Pour Vincent Sertenas, demeurant 
en la rue neuue nostre Dame, 4 l’enseigne sainct- 
lehan l'Euangeliste, & en sa boutique au Palais, en 
la gallerie par ou on va & la Chancellerie. Et, Pour 
Guillaume Barbé rue sainct Iehan de Beauuais, 
deuant le Bellerophon. M.D.LXII. Avec Privilege. 
(The 1562 edition, of which a copy is owned by the 
Chapin Library, Williams College, is identical with the 
first edition of 1561, except for the title-page; cf. 
Brunet, Manuel du libraire [5th ed.], II, 1737; 
Tchemerzine, Bibliographie d’éditions originales... , 
VI, 12; and Catalogue Rothschild, No. 711.) 


([MoperRn Puriovoey, August, 1947] 


major critical treatises of the century— 
Fabri, Sebillet, Du Bellay, Peletier—in 
two of which, at least, both the comic and 
the tragic genres had been discussed. But, 
whereas no reflection of Aristotle’s theo- 
ries is found in either Sebillet or Peletier, 
the Poetics is cited directly in Grévin’s 
text. Indeed, this is the first of the series 
of critical prefaces which I have examined? 
to contain exact references to the Poetics, 
although it is possible that earlier docu- 
ments may present such references.‘ 
Finally, the text exhibits a more complete 
dependence upon the grammarians than 
do most critical writings of the time. 

Grévin’s “Brief discours” is a preface 
to his own dramatic writings, the tragedy 
of La Mort de César and the two comedies, 
La Trésoriére and Les Esbahis. Grévin sets 
out to explain these two types to people 
who might not be familiar with them, and, 
incidentally, he states his opinion on 
‘‘)’origine des tragedies et comedies, et de 
l’heureux ou malheureux succés d’icelles, 
et du proffict que l’on en peult retirer.” 
Only three short passages refer specifi- 
cally to his own works: the first para- 
graphs serving as opening remarks, 
a section on La Mort de César, and 
a concluding section on his comedies. 
These three sections have been omitted 
from the text as I give it below. The rest 
of the text, relating to tragedy and 
comedy in general, is given in toto. On 

3 In the preparation of my ‘‘Critical prefaces of the 
French Renaissance,’’ now ready for publication. 

4 Greek and Latin texts of the Poetics had appeared 
much earlier; Pazzi’s translation was published in 
Paris in 1538 and 1542, along with the Greek text 
There was no translation into French during the 
sixteenth century 

5 The text as I give it is an edited text, following 
the general practices adopted in my ‘‘Critical prefaces 
of the French Renaissance.” 
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first reading, the text seems to present 
evidence of a reasonable erudition, in so 
far, at least, as a fair number of ancient 


authors are cited; but the study of sources, 


shows the true character of this erudi- 
tion. 

To the right of the Grévin text printed 
below I give as complete a group_of 
parallel passages as I have been able to 
discover. The main sources are four in 
number, and these really reduce to three: 
(1) Donatus, Vita Terenti (which he at- 
tributes to Suetonius) and the fragment 
De comoedia et tragoedia, along with the 
so-called fragment, De 
fabula;® (2) the sections on comedy and 
tragedy in Diomedes, Artis grammaticae 
libri III;7? and (3) Aristotle’s Poetics.® 
Number 1 above is considered as a single 


“Evanthius”’ 


source, since the three texts were com- 
monly printed together as part of the 
commentary on Terence in sixteenth- 
century editions. 


La tragedie done (comme dit Aristote 
en son Ari poétique) est une imitation ou 
representation de quelque faict illustre 
et grand de soy-mesme, comme est celuy 
touchant la mort de Jules Cesar. Et pour 
scavoir d’ot vient ce mot de tragedie, il 
fault entendre qu’anciennement on don- 
noit aux poétes tragiques, pour recom- 
pense de leur labeur, un boue ou bien la 
corne d’un bouc pleine de vin; non que le 
present fust de grand valeur, mais plus 
pour l’honneur d’avoir esté aggreable et 
d’avoir bien faict entre tous. De ceste 
opinion est Horace quand il dit: 

6 All three are quoted from Wessner’s edition of 
Donatus’ Commentum Terenti, I (Leipzig, 1902), 3—10, 


14-22, 22-31; references are by chapter and para- 
graph numbers in the Wessner edition. 

7Ed. Keil, Grammatici Latini, Vol. I (Leipzig, 
1852), Book III, pp. 487-91; references give page and 
line numbers of this edition 


8Ed. J 
{Paris, 1932}) 


Hardy (Association Guillaume Budé 
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1. "Eorw otv rpaywoia piunow mpatews 
omovoatias Kal TeXelas, wéeyebos Exovons .... 
(“Done la tragédie est l’imitation d’une action 
de caractére élevé et compléte, d’une cer- 
taine étendue ...’’) (Poetics 1449 b 24). 

2. tragoedia, ut quidam a rpayw et @d7 dicta 
est, quoniam olim actoribus tragicis tpayos, id 
est hircus, praemium cantus proponebatur 
.... (Diomedes, 487, 12-14) 
also 


3. uel quod hireo donabatur eius carminis 
poeta, uel quod uter eius musti plenus sollemne 
praemium cantatoribus fuerat....(Evan- 
thius, I, 2). 
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Carmine qui tragico vilem certavit ob 
hireum. 

Et pourtant que les Grecs appellent un 
boue rpéyos, de la est venu rpaywoia, que 
nous appelons tragedie. Je pense bien 
que ceux qui ont faict les premieres 
tragedies n’observoyent pas si estroicte- 
ment ce qu’aujourdhuy on y requiert. 
Mais avec le temps (ainsi qu’il est facile 
d’adjouster aux choses inventées) on les a 
si bien polies que maintenant on n’y 
scauroit que desirer; je dy en celles qui 
sont faictes selon les preceptes qu’en ont 
donné Aristote et Horace. 

Quant est du bon accueil qu’ha eu la 
tragedie, je diray seulement que les 
escripts des poétes Grecs nous en peuvent 
faire foy, entre lesquels est A‘schyle, 
Sophocle et Euripide, que nous osons a 
bon droict nommer la fontaine de laquelle 
tous les bons poétes tragiques ont beu, et 
le tresor auquel ils ont pris les richesses 
pour embellir leurs poémes; ainsi qu’entre 
les Latins nous avons Seneque. 


Or je reviens 4 la comedie, qui est un 
discours fabuleux, mais approchant de 
verité, contenant en soy diverses manieres 
de vivre entre les citadins de moyen estat, 
et par lequel on peult apprendre ce qui est 
utile pour la vie et au contraire cognoistre 
ce que l’on doit fuir, enseignez par le bon- 
heur ou malheur d’autruy. C’est pour- 
quoy Ciceron l’appelle imitation de vie, 
mirouer des coustumes, et image de verité. 
Il y a eu anciennement deux sortes de 
comedies. L’une est appelée la vieille, la- 
quelle comprenoit plusieurs choses fabu- 
leuses, injures et moqueries, jusques & 
taxer les hommes par leurs noms; ainsi que 
nous pouons voir en Aristophane en la 
comedie des Nues, lA ot il se moque 


apertement de Socrate. L’autre comedie 
est appelée la nouvelle, laquelle est faicte 
4d limitation des 
maniere de 


moeurs et commune 


vivre des hommes, dont 


4. et Horatius in arte poetica 
carmine qui tragico vilem certavit ob hircum, 
mox etiam agrestis Satyros nudavit (Dio- 
medes, 487, 16-18). 
[Cf. Diomedes, 487, 13-14, above.] 


5. Comoedia est fabula diuersa instituta 
continens affectuum ciuilium ac priuatorum, 
quibus discitur, quid sit in uita utile, quid 
contra euitandum (Donatus, V, 1). 


6. comoediam esse Cicero ait imitationem 
uitae, speculum consuetudinis, imaginem 
ueritatis (Donatus, V, 1). 


7. apxaia kwuwéia ....etenim per priscos 
poetas non ut nunc ficta penitus argumenta, 
sed res gestae a ciuibus palam cum eorum 
saepe qui gesserant nomine decantabantur, 
idque ipsum suo tempore moribus multum 
profuit ciuitatis, cum unus quisque caueret 
culpam, ne spectaculo ceteris exstitisset et 
domestico probro (Evanthius, II, 4). 


8. véay kwuwdiav, hoc est nouam comoediam, 
repperere poetae, quae argumento communi 
magis et generaliter ad omnes homines.... 
(Evanthius, IT, 6). 
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Menandre a esté |’autheur et 41’imitation 
de laquelle nous avons faict les nostres. 


Les anciens avoyent encores une autre 
sorte de comedie qu’ils appeloyent mimus 
ou bastelerie, pourautant qu’elle estoit 
faicte de parolles ordes et villaines et de 
matiere assez deshonneste, laquelle aussi 
estoit representée par des basteleurs, voire 
le plus prés du naturel qu’il estoit possible, 
comme tesmoigne Ciceron en son 2. de 
l’Orateur et Quintilian en son 2. livre. De 
lA sont venues les farces des Francois, 
comme nous pouvons facilement voir. 


Or pourautant qu’en la comedie nou- 
velle (comme aussi en toutes tragedies) 
l’on propose les hommes demenants quel- 
ques affaires, on a divisé le tout par actes, 


que les Grecs ont appelé dpayara, ard rov 
dpau, qui est autant a dire que faire ou 
negotier. L’origine de la comedie, selon 
l’opinion de plusieurs, se donne aux 
Atheniens, lesquels voulants noter d’in- 
famie les mal vivans venoyent d’une 
gayeté de cueur de rue en rue et, montez 
sur quelques chariots, les nommoyent par 
noms et par surnoms. Et quant 4 moy, je 
suis de ceste opinion que la comedie a pris 
son Nom a6 rv kwyuav, c’est-a-dire des rues 
par lesquelles de ce premier temps elles 


estoyent jouées. Et semble qu’encore ceste 
coustume soit demeurée en Flandres et 
Pais Bas, od les joueurs de comedies se 
font trainer par les carrefours sur des 
chariots et 14 jouent leurs histoires, come- 
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9. ut igitur superiores illae suis quaeque 
celebrantur auctoribus, ita haec véa xwyuwdia 
cum multorum ante ac postea, tum praecipue 
Menandri Terentique est (Evanthius, II, 7). 

10. Mimus est sermonis cuius libet imitatio 
et motus sine reverentia, vel factorum et 
dictorum turpium cum lascivia imitatio... . 
(Diomedes, 491, 13-14). 


[Possibly references to Cicero De oratore ii. 
241-44 and Quintilian /nstitutiones ii. 10. 13, 
although both passages are of doubtful appli- 
cation here. It should be noted that Sebillet 
(Art poétique, Book II, chap. viii) makes a 
similar reference in a footnote: ‘“Dés Mimes 
parle Ciceron au 2 de !’ora. a Quint son frere. 
et Quintilian livre 6. chap. 4” (ed. Gaiffe, 
p. 165); and Grévin may well be repeating 
this reference, perhaps correcting it by con- 
sultation of the Quintilian text.] 


11. “O@ev kai dpayara karetobai Tives 
alta dacw, ort piyodvrac dpa@vras (“C'est 
ce qui, au dire de certains, a fait appeler leurs 
ceuvres des drames, parce qu’ils imitent des 
personnages agissant’’) (Poetics 1448 a 28). 


12. Dramata autem dicuntur tragica aut 
comica rapa 76 dpav, id est agere (Diomedes, 
490, 21). 

13. Athenienses namque Atticam custodi- 
entes elegantiam cum uellent male uiuentes 
notare, in uicos et compita ex omnibus locis 
laeti alacresque ueniebant ibique cum nomini- 
bus singulorum uitia publicabant, unde nomen 
compositum, ut comoedia uocaretur (Donatus, 
V, 6). 


14. ard r&v Kwudv kal ris Gd7s comoedia 
uocitata est, ut opinor, a pagis et cantilena 
composito nomine .. . . (Evanthius I, 3) 


also 


15. comoedia dicta a76 t&v xwudv (Dio- 
medes, 488, 5). 
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dies, et farces. De ces premiers a escript 
Horace en son Art poétique: 

Ignotum tragicae genus invenisse 

Camenae 
Dicitur et plaustris vexisse poemata 
Thespis. 

Et de lA est venu le proverbe entre les 
Grecs # dudtns Rodopetv, c’est-d-dire 
injurier en chariot ou bien se moquer, 
comme le prend aussi Demosthene en son 
oraison Pour la Couronne. Entre les 
premiers poétes comiques on met Su- 
sarion, Rulle et Magnes, lesquels plustost 
par moquerie qu’autrement taxoyent ap- 
pertement un chascun. Depuis vindrent 
Aristophane, Eupolis et Cratine, lesquels 
yoursuivants et detestans les vices de 
leurs princes composerent des comedies 
assez fortes, tant que Menandre et Phile- 
mon commencerent 4 les addoucir, ainsi 


que les voyons en Terence leque! a pris 
ses comedies de Menandre et Appollodore. 


Aprés Menandre et Philemon, aucteurs 
Grees, vint le premier 4 Rome Andro- 
nique; puis Plaute et Terence, lesquels 
nous ont laissé leurs comedies parfaictes 
de tous poincts et, comme dit Ciceron, 
plaines de choses ingenieuses, civiles, ele- 
gantes et facetieuses, comme les livres des 
philosophes Socratiques. 

Voyla l’origine et succés de la comedie, 
que j’estime avec Aristote avoir esté in- 
ventée du mesme temps que la tragedie. 
Car comme ainsi soit que des hommes les 


uns soyent graves et severes, les autres 
gaillards et joyeux, il est advenu que les 
premiers se sont mis a escrire des trage- 
dies graves et severes, les seconds se sont 
exercez en comedies gaillardes et joyeuses. 
Le profict que tu en peux recevoir est de 
te garder de pareilles adventures qui sont 
advenues en icelles par la mesgarde 
d’aucuns, par la simplicité des autres, par 


16. ut rursum est Horatius testis sic, 


ignotum tragicae genus invenisse Camenae 
dicitur et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis 
(Diomedes, 487, 27-29). 
17. [Also quoted by Donatus, V, 9.] 


[Demosthenes De corona 122.] 


18. poetae primi comici fuerunt Susarion 
Mullus [Rullus, ed. Caesarius] et Magnes 
(Diomedes, 488, 24). 


19. secunda aetate fuerunt Aristophanes 
Eupolis et Cratinus, qui et principum vitia 
sectati acerbissimas comoedias conposuerunt. 
tertia aetas fuit Menandri Diphili et Phile- 
monis, qui omnem acerbitatem comoediae 
mitigaverunt....ab his Romani fabulas 
transtulerunt .... (Diomedes, 489, 3-7). 

20. (Cf. Evanthius, I, 5.] 

21. Duae ab Apollodoro translatae esse 
dicuntur, Phormio et MHecyra, quattuor 
reliquae a Menandro (Vita Terenti, 10). 

22. et constat apud illos primum Latino 
sermone comoediam Livium Andronicum 
scripsisse (Diomedes, 489, 7-8). 

23. alterum elegans, urbanum, ingeniosum, 
facetum. Quo genere non modo Plautus noster 
et Atticorum antiqua comoedia, sed etiam 
philosophorum Socraticorum libri referti sunt 
(Cicero De officiis i. 29. 104). 


24. Ilapadaveions 5€ ris Tpaywoias kal 
kwuwdias.... (“Lorsque la tragédie et la co- 
médie eurent fait leur apparition ...’’) (Poetics 
1449 a 2). See also passage 25, below. 


25. Atecracbn 5€ xara Ta oixeta 7HOn 7 
moinows’ of perv yap ceuvoTrepor tas Kadas 
éuuodvto mpates Kai Tas Tay ToLovTwY, oi dé 
ebredtorepor Tas Ta hairwy,.... “La Poésie 
se divisa suivant le caractére propre des au- 
teurs: les auteurs A l’Ame élevée imitaient les 
belles actions et les actions des hommes de 
mérite; les auteurs vulgaires imitaient les ac- 
tions des hommes vils’’) (Poetics 1448 b 24-26). 
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l’astuce des plus rusez; et cognoistre aussi 
la diverse maniere de vivre des divers 
estats. Car comme disoit Andronique, la 
comedie est le mirouer de la vie journa- 
liere. 


The texts of Donatus and Diomedes 
would have been readily available to 
Grévin, since both were printed many 
times in the early sixteenth century. It is 
even more probable, however, that Gré- 
vin knew these texts in some such com- 
pendium of materials as is usually found 
in the editions of Terence. Of the various 
texts which I have examined, the ones 
which seemed the most likely sources 
were the two different editions of Terence 
containing the “‘Praenotamenta”’ of Ba- 
dius Ascensius which I was able to con- 
sult: 

1505.—P. Terentii aphri comicorum ele- 
gantissimi Comedie....ab Jodoeco Badio 
Ascensio vna cum explanationibus rursum 
annotate atque recognite: cumque eiusdem 
Ascensii prenotamentis atque annotamentis 
....[Lyon: Baland, 1505. University of Chi- 
cago Libraries]. 

1517.—Terentius cum commento. Pvblij 
Terentij aphri comicorum latinorum principis 
comedie ....[Lyon: Jean Marion for Simon 
Vincent, 1517. Newberry Library].° 
Both these editions contain the ‘‘Praeno- 
tamenta” of Badius, which is a rather 
lengthy discourse on the origins of poetry, 
the nature of the poet, and the various 
traditions and conventions associated 
with the art of comedy. These “Praenota- 
menta”’ are followed, tn the 1505 edition, 
by a short section called “Quid comedia & 
que partes eius,” occupying less than a 
page (b iij v) and mingling materials from 


®* The Newberry Library copy of this edition is 
imperfect; no Greek type was used, and blank spaces 
appear where Greek words should be printed. The 
problem of Greek words does not exist in the 1505 
ed., since the passages involving them are not in- 
cluded. 
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26. et comoediam et tragoediam et togatam 
primus Liuius Andronicus repperit. aitque 
esse comoediam cotidianae uitae speculum 
(Donatus, V, 4-5). 


both Diomedes and Donatus. In the 1517 
edition the supplementary materials are 
much longer and contain these sections: 
(1) the “Quid comedia quid partes eius”’ 
(b ij), (2) the Donatus-Suetonius ‘Publii 
Terentii vita”’ (b ij—b ij v), and (3) an un- 
named section representing considerable 
portions of Evanthius and Donatus 
(b ij vb iiij). Since in both editions the 
‘“‘Praenotamenta”’ themselves contained 
some of the passages from the gram- 
marians—sometimes repeated several 
times—certain of the passages of interest 
for the study of Grévin will be found two 
or three times in the total complex of 
materials. 

In Table 1, I list opposite the number 
of the passage (as given in the text above) 
the folio on which the same passage ap- 
pears in the 1505 and 1517 editions. 
Bracketed numbers indicate that the two 
passages are the same in both sources. 
Only passages involving the Diomedes, 
Donatus, Evanthius, and Vita Terenti 
texts are listed. This table indicates that 
many more of the passages are to be found 
in the 1517 edition than in the 1505, not 
only because of the inclusion of the 
Evanthius and the Vita Terenti in the 
former but also because of a better repre- 
sentation of Donatus. In fact, so extensive 
a representation of Grévin materials in 
the Badius text makes it probable at least 
that Grévin may have used some such 
source as the 1517 edition. 

Only a few passages among Grévin’s 
sources are not to be found in this 1517 
Badius edition: No. 10, containing Dio- 
medes’ definition of the mime; No. 12, 
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containing Diomedes’ etymology of ‘“dra- 
mata”; and Nos. 14 and 15, containing 
the Greek etymology of “comoedia” given 
diversely by Evanthius and Diomedes. 
All three missing passages are thus from 
Diomedes; Grévin might have consulted 
them separately in Diomedes, or he may 
have found them, among the many 
Badius editions, in one which contained 
even more extensive excerptings from 
Diomedes. All three are commonplaces. 





TABLE 1 
No. Source | 1505 | 1517 

| 
2....| Diomedes | biij»v b ij 
ee ee b ij v 
4....| Diomedes | avjv | av v; b iij v 
5....}| Donatus a fare eetaeas b iij 
6....| Donatus biijv | a vj; b ij; b iij 
Baccct GO Tosccccae: | b iij 
S....| Bvemthias i......... b iij 
9....| Evanthius |......... b iij 
10... Diomedes_ | 
12....| Diomedes | 
eee a Ere b iij v 
14.. .| Evanthius 
15....| Diomedes 
16....| Diomedes )\ | avjv avo 
17 | Donatus 
18 Diomedes b iij v 


b ij 
| (“Rullus’’) 


Diomedes | biijv | avov;avj;b ij 
20 Evanthius 
21....| Vita Terentt|.........| bijo 
22....| Diomedes | biijv | a vij; b ij 
, ane: A Pree | b iij 


One further detail might be mentioned 
in support of the thesis that Grévin used 
some such source as this Badius edition 
of 1517. In his text he includes (between 
passages Nos. 15 and 16) the following 
remark: “Et semble qu’encore ceste 
coustume soit demeurée en Flandres et 
Pais Bas, od les joueurs de comedies se 
font trainer par les carrefours sur des 
chariots et 14 jouent leurs histoires, come- 
dies, et farces.” In a similar way, on 


several occasions, Badius himself finds 
parallels to ancient theory about comedy 
in the current practice of Flanders. Two 
passages are noteworthy: 


1. “Praenotamenta,”’ Ch. vij: ‘“Ideoque 
qui historias regum principumque in cameris 
precio ludunt vt nune vulgo est videre in 
Fiandria & regionibus vicinis varias personas 
accipiunt” [1517, a vj v; ef. 1505, a vij v). 

2. “Praenotamenta,”’ Ch. x: “Aulea quo- 

que in scena in terram sternunt. Erant autem 
aulea qualia nunc tapeta fiunt in Flandria 
plurima que auleo dicebantur: quia in aula 
attali regis inuenta sunt qui populus romanum 
heredem instituit: solent aut aulea vt pluri- 
mum pendi & tapeta prosterni: sed confundun- 
tur uocabula: ob memoriam ergo attali aulea 
& pendebantur & prosternebantur” [1517, a 
vij; ef. 1505, a viij v). 
Badius does not, of course, speak here of 
the use of chariots or wagons as stages in 
Flanders, but he does set the example of 
reference to that territory for current con- 
firmations of classical statements. This 
may contribute some slight additional 
probability for Grévin’s use of one of the 
Badius editions. 

An analysis of these parallel passages 
leads to several conclusions. First, with re- 
spect to Grévin’s erudition, it becomes im- 
mediately apparent that most of it comes 
to him at second hand. A few authors 
seem to be quoted from original sources: 
Aristotle’s Poetics, Cicero and Quintilian 
on the mime (although the reference may 
merely be borrowed from  Sebillet), 
Cicero’s De officiis, possibly Demosthenes’ 
De corona. On the other hand, all the 
passages from Horace’s Ars poetica cited 
by Grévin are to be found in the texts of 
the grammarians. This does not necessar- 
ily mean that Grévin did not know the text 
of Horace; it merely indicates that, for 
the present purposes, he was content to 
cite the lines used for the same arguments 
by his predecessors. Similarly, the opin- 
ions of Cicero and Livius Andronicus on 
comedy are derived from the gram- 
marians. Except for the single mention 
of Aristophanes’ Clouds, all the materials 
on writers of comedy and their works are 
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to be found in the grammarians, and we 
need suppose no direct knowledge of those 
works. The same is probably true for 
tragedy, since the mention of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides need presuppose 
no reading beyond the Poetics. 

Second, with respect to Grévin’s use of 
his source materials, several points are 
immediately clear. From the grammarians 
he derives everything that he has to say 
about, (1) etymologies of words used in the 
discussion of the dramatic art, (2) defini- 
tions of the dramatic genres, and (3) his- 
tories of the dramatic genres. If the whole 
of the text be reread, it will be discovered 
that these subjects constitute the major 
part of the total treatment. From Aris- 
totle’s Poetics, three—possibly four— 
ideas are borrowed. The first passage is 
No. 1 above, which is a part of Aristotle’s 
definition of tragedy; it adds to Grévin’s 
materials the notion of imitation of an 
action as characterizing tragedy, but 
adds it only in an incidental way. The 
second passage, No. 11 above, is only a 
“possible” source and may lie behind 
Grévin’s phrase, “les hommes demenants 
quelques affaires.”” The third passage is 
No. 24 above, in which comedy and 
tragedy are said to have originated at the 
same time. The fact that Grévin should 
adopt this opinion is interesting, since the 
opinion is in direct contradiction to one 
offered by Evanthius, one of his main 
res tragicae longe ante 
comicas inuentae” (I, 4). The fourth 
passage is No. 25 above, which suggests 
that poets chose the comic or the tragic 
genre as the result of their joyous or grave 


sources: ‘“‘ita 


characters. 
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Essentially, there is no theory of the 
dramatic art in Grévin’s preface; there is 
merely a re-echoing of the standard tradi- 
tion relating to the origins and histories 
of the genres and to the etymologies of 
the names and of other words. This is 
strictly medieval and shows no impact of 
the new forces of the Renaissance. Only in 
the few ideas taken over from Aristotle 
does a “Renaissance” spirit manifest it- 
self; but these ideas remain secondary and 
incidental. They do not lead to any total 
theory of poetics or of the dramatic art; 
they do not lead to any reinterpretation 
of the traditional concepts; they do not 
lead to any reorientation of thinking 
about comedy and tragedy. Grévin is 
typical of the French sixteenth century 
in this respect; for the entire century con- 
tinued to be, in so far as its critical 
theories were concerned, much more 
markedly a prolongation of the Middle 
Ages than a counterpart of the vigorous 
movement in critical thought which was 
then taking place in Italy. To be sure, 
many of the ideas which would one day 
form the classical theory of poetry were 
being sketched or suggested or insinuated 
in passing into the main body of critical 
writings. But these new ideas did not be- 
gin to be organized until the end of the 
century, and the organization was not 
completed and made effective until the 
seventeenth century. Grévin, standing at 
the middle of the sixteenth century, rep- 
resents a phase in its critical thought sug- 
gesting the merest beginnings of the clas- 
sical theory and looking backward, rather, 
to the commonplaces of the Middle Ages. 
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DAVID HUME’S “AN HISTORICAL 


ISSAY ON 


CHIVALRY AND MODERN HONOUR” 


ERNEST CAMPBELL MOSSNER 


AVID HUME’s ambition to bea man of 
letters began, on his own author- 
ity, early in life. In the auto- 

biography written shortly before his death 
in 1776, he remarks: “I passed through 
the ordinary Course of Education with 
Success; and was seized very early with a 
passion for Literature which has been the 
ruling Passion of my Life, and the great 
Source of my Enjoyments.’! Perhaps 
more significantly, in a letter written in 
his twenty-third year, he confesses that 
“from my earliest Infancy, I found alwise 
a strong Inclination to Books & Letters.’” 
Any early writing of so distinguished a 
figure as Hume must carry an interest far 
transcending its intrinsic worth; and such 
a specimen is provided in the fragment of 
‘‘An Historical Essay on Chivalry and 
modern Honour,” which is_ preserved 
among the Hume papers in the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh.* This eight-page man- 
uscript, a fair copy painstakingly written 
out in Hume’s youthful hand, has never 
been reproduced in full and is generally 
known only through the inaccurate and 
incomplete transcript by John Hill Burton 
in 1846.4 

The exact date of composition of this 
presumptive earliest extant essay by 
Hume is necessarily conjectural. Burton 
put it about 1727, soon after Hume’s de- 
parture from Edinburgh College. More re- 

1 ‘*My own life,"’ in J. Y. T. Greig (ed.), Letters of 
David Hume (Oxford, 1932), I, 1. 

2 Ibid., p. 13 

? Hume manuscripts, Royal Society of Edinburgh, 


MS IX, 4. The present printing of this document is by 
permission 


4 Life 
burgh, 1846), I, 18-26 


of David Hume (Edin- 


and correspondence 


‘cently J. Y. T. Greig put it a little later, in 
the period 1729-34.° Personally, however, 
I am inclined to date the essay even ear- 
lier than Burton—in fact, during the 
latter part of Hume’s undergraduate pe- 
riod, say, 1725 or 1726. The youthfulness 
and the precision of the handwriting, the 
widespread currency of the thesis during 
the Age of Enlightenment, the brilliance 
and yet superficiality of the treatment, 
the tone of dogmatism, and the occasional 
awkwardness of the style all seem to me to 
argue the undergraduate term paper or 
the prize essay. And, although the essay 
exists only as a fragment at the present 
time, the fact that it was carefully pre- 
served by Hume is not without signifi- 
vance and may indicate that it was, in- 
deed, a prize essay. 

While there is good reason to believe 
that David Hume’s “passion for Litera- 
ture” was born at his home of Ninewells 
in Berwickshire, there is equally good rea- 
son to believe that it was nurtured under 
an unusually stimulating intellectual and 
literary atmosphere at Edinburgh Col- 
lege.6 Without going into details about 
Hume’s undergraduate period, it will suf- 
fice for present purposes to say that the 
“Historical essay”? might have been pre- 
pared for any one of three classes: Profes- 
sor Colin Drummond’s semi or Junior 
class in Logic and Metaphysics (which 
included rhetoric and literary criticism), 
Professor William Law’s elective class in 
Pneumatical and Ethical Philosophy 
(which included Moral Philosophy and 

5 David Hume (London, 1934), p. 84. 


6 Full evidence in support of these statements will 
be provided in my forthcoming biography of Hume 
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the growth of political and social institu- 
tions), or Professor Charles Mackie’s elec- 
tive class in Universal History (which in- 
cluded, besides the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire and the rise of the modern 
states, a general survey of literary his- 
tory). The essay might also have been 
prepared for one of the public disputa- 
tions or prize contests presided over by 
Principal William Wishart. Or, finally, it 
might have been both a class paper and a 
publie paper, as was the case with an essay 
of Hugh Blair’s in 1734. Originally pre- 
sented to Professor John Stevenson, suc- 
cessor to Drummond in the chair of Logic 
and Metaphysics, Blair’s “On the beauti- 
ful” was also brought to the attention of 
the entire college; for Stevenson ordered 
it “to be read publicly at the end of the 
session during which it was composed, and 
he considered it as a performance that did 
credit to himself, as well as to his pupil.’’”? 

That Hume’s essay was written in Eng- 
lish is. by no means to be taken as suf- 
ficient evidence that it was not of academ- 
ic origin. The vernacular was already be- 
ginning to be heard in the classroom; and, 
although the statutes still ordained the 
use of Latin in collegiate disputations, the 
similar requirement that students speak 
only Latin on the campus had _ been 
winked at for the previous half-century. 
The ferment into which Edinburgh Col- 
lege was thrown by the lectures of Pro- 
fessor Mackie,® for instance, offers evi- 
dence of a newborn interest in the prob- 
lems of literature and of writing. And the 
membership of most of the faculty in the 
Rankenian Club presumes their high con- 
‘en with the development of good Eng- 
lish style in Scotland. 


7 John Hill, An account of the life and writings of 
Hugh Blair, D.D. (Edinburgh, 1808), p. 17. 

8 The writer has been favored by Dr. L. W. Sharp, 
librarian of Edinburgh University, with the reading of 
his unpublished lecture on ‘‘Charles Mackie: the first 
Professor of History at Edinburgh University,’’ which 
was presented before the Historical Association of 


Scotland at Edinburgh, March 7, 1946. 
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Negative support of the 1725-26 dating 
of the essay is to be found in the total ab- 
sence of references to it among the avail- 
able biographical data of the following pe- 
riod. Hume’s personal letters from 1727 to 
1734 indicate his intensive philosophical 
activities. In his earliest extant letter he 
will not send his papers to a friend because 
they are unpolished and incomplete. He 
asks: 

Would you have me send in my loose, uncor- 
rect thoughts? Were such worth the transcrib- 
ing? All the progress that I made is but draw- 
ing the Outlines, in loose bits of Paper; here a 
hint of a passion, there a Phenomenon in the 
mind accounted for, in another the alteration 
of these accounts: sometimes a remark upon an 
Author I have been reading, And none of them 
worth to any Body & I believe scarce to my 
self.9 
And 1727, the year of this pronounce- 
ment, begins the period when the young 
philosopher is fondly supposed by his fam- 
ily to be studying law. The pretense is 
dropped two years later, with the opening 
up of ‘fa new Scene of Thought,’”!® which 
was, I believe, to provide the methodology 
for the Treatise of human nature. In 1732 
Hume is apparently studying Bayle." In 
1734, in the well-known letter to a physi- 
cian (probably Dr. Arbuthnot),! his lit- 
erary activities and intellectual develop- 
ment since leaving college are elaborately 
reviewed. No possible allusion is made to 
the “Historical essay’’; instead, the theme 
is “‘my Philosophical Enquiries.” 

The burden of all this negative evidence 
is that, while Hume was concentrating 
upon philosophical studies, largely of a 
methodological and speculative character, 
he was hardly likely to devote time and 
effort to the composition of a lengthy his- 
torical essay. During this period he was, 

* Greig, Letters, I, 9. 

10 [bid., p. 13. " Ibid., p. 12. 

12 Tbid., pp. 12-18. On the problem of the addressee 
of this letter, see my ‘‘Hume’s Epistle to Dr. Arbuth- 


not, 1734: the biographical significance,’ Huntington 
Library quarterly, VII (1944), 135-52. 
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however, as he was to remain throughout 
life, interested in historical works and 
problems (about 1730, for instance, he 
refers to Pellisson and Rapin,'* and while 
in France in 1729-34 he composes the 
“Essay on miracles,’’ which is concerned 
with questions of historical proof) ; but his 
thinking was generally directed toward 
philosophical principles and methods. 

Possibly the most serious objections to 
the early dating of the “Historical essay” 
lie in its maturity of thought, keenness of 
analysis, and essential sureness of style. 
Concerning these objections, however, I 
can only suggest that we are dealing with 
the mind of genius, in this case a mind 
that indisputably produced the basic man- 
uscript of the Treatise of human nature by 
the age of twenty-six. That that same 
mind produced the ‘Historical essay”’ at 
the age of fourteen or fifteen does not 
seem at all incredible. 


AN HistoricaL Essay ON CHIVALRY 
AND MODERN Honour. 

After the Tyranny of the Roman Em- 
pire over the World & of the Roman Em- 
perors over the Romans themselves, had 
banish’d all Virtue, Wit & Reason from 
the Earth, & nothing but their faint 
Traces & Footsteps remain’d among Man- 
kind, that Nation, which had risen by 
Virtue, must of necessity suffer an Altera- 
tion in their Empire, since they had made 
so great a one in their manners. But as 
without some such Revolution in public 
Affairs, ’tis impossible for a polite Nation, 
by slow Degrees, & by an ill constituted 
Government alone to become altogether 
barbarous, their Change, however great, 
cou’d never extend to the entire banish- 
ment of all Arts, but in common Life at 
least, there must remain near the same 
Perfection in Handicraft Arts, & in Con- 


versation a Tincture of their former 


13 Greig, Letters, II, 337. 


Civility. But these, however great Orna- 
ments they may be esteemd are merely 
Ornaments, serving nothing to Defence, 
but rather like fine Cloaths & rich Em- 
broideries in Soldiers, draw on the Attacks 
of Enemies. ’Tis certain that the great 
Allurement of these Barbarians, who 
overspread the Roman Empire, was the 
Riches & Plenty of it, & the Effects of 
these Arts in which themselves were de- 
fective; to which we may add, the Soft- 
ness of the Inhabitants, a further Effect of 
them. But as in War, these polite & 
luxurious Arts made them more easily 
conquerd, they must in peace give them 
a kind of Conquest over their Conquerors, 
& produce a Conformity of Manners be- 
twixt the Victors & the Vanquish’d. This 
went so far, & these Barbarians Imitation 
of the Romans was carryd to such a 
length, that they even consented to reject 
their own Religion, & tho’ every capital 
nation in its Conquest over another is apt 
to call it a Prevalency of its own Gods 
over those of the Vanquish’d, they 
scrupled not to exchange their victorious 
ones for these they had overcome. 

[2] Nor wou’d they only imitate the 
antient manners, but woud naturally in- 
vent at first any other, which was suitable 
to that Twilight of Reason, by which 
their Minds were bewilder’d. The antient 
Inhabitants were sunk into an irrecover- 
able Indolence & Inactivity, & having 
stupidly lost the perfection of these Arts 
transmitted to them from their Fore- 
fathers, cannot be suppos’d in a Condition 
of inventing new ones. Their Conquerors 
on the contrary came with Freshness « 
Alacrity to the Busyness, & being en- 
courag’d both by the Novelty of these 
Subjects & by the Success of their Arms, 
woud naturally engraft some new kind of 
Fruit on the antient Stock. Had their In- 
vasion & Conquest happen’d while the 
Grecian Philosophy was yet in any toler- 
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able Condition, they wou’d probably have 
engrafted on this Stock; but as that was 
disgraec’d, & even purposely render’d 
odious, by the Christian Religion, which 
then prevaild, & which they embrac’d, 
they were reduc’d to work upon some 
other, that lay more in common Life. 
Thence they wou’d embellish after a 
Method of their own, shody Excellencys 
& Beautys beyond the Original from 
which they drew their first Notion. 

’'Tis observable of the human Mind 
that when it is smit with any Idea of 
Merit or Perfection beyond what its 
Faculties can attain, & in the pursuit of 
which, it uses not Reason & Experience 
for its Guide, it knows no Mean, but as it 
gives the Rein & even adds the Spur to 
every florid Conceit or Fancy, runs in a 
moment quite wide of Nature. Thus we 
find when, without Discretion, it indulges 
its devout Fervors, that, working in such 
fairy-ground, it quietly burys itself in its 
own Whimsies & Chimera’s, & raises up to 
itself a new set of Passions, Affections, 
Desires, Objects, & in short a perfectly 
new World of its own, inhabited by differ- 
ent Beings, & regulated by different Laws, 
from this of ours. In this new World ’tis so 
possest that it can endure no Interruption 
from the old; but as Nature is apt still on 
every Occasion to recall it thither it must 
undermine it by Art & retiring altogether 
from the Commerce of Mankind, if it be 
so bent upon its religious [3] Exercise, from 
the Mystic by an easy transition degen- 
erate into the Hermite. The same thing is 
observable in Philosophy, which tho it 
cannot produce a different world in which 
we may wander, makes us act in this as if 
we were different Beings from the rest of 
Mankind; at least makes us frame to our- 
selves, tho’ we cannot execute them, 
Rules of Conduct different from these 
which are set to us by Nature. No Engine 
can supply the place of Wings, & make us 
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fly, tho’ the Imagination of such a one 
may make us stretch & strain & elevate 
our selves upon our Tip-toes. And in this 
Case of an imagin’d Merit, the farther our 
Chimera’s hurry us from Nature, & the 
Practice of the World, the better pleas’d 
we are, as valuing ourselves upon the 
Singularity of our Notions, & thinking we 
depart from the rest of mankind only by 
flying above them: Where there is none 
we excell we are apt to think we have no 
excellency, & Self-conceit makes us take 
every Singularity for an Excellency. 

When therefore these Barbarians came 
first to the Relish of some degree of Virtue 
& Politeness beyond what they had ever 
before been acquainted with, their Minds 
wou’d necessarily stretch themselves into 
some vast Conceptions of things which 
not being corrected by sufficient Judge- 
ment & Experience must be empty «& 
unsolid. Those who had first had these 
Conceptions in them could not assist 
them in their Birth, as the Grecians did 
the Romans, but being themselves scarce 
half-civiliz’d would be rather apt to enter- 
tain any extravagant mishapen Conceit of 
their Conquerors, than able to lick it into 
any Form. 

’Twas thus that that Monster of 
Romantick Chivalry or Knight-Errantry, 
by the necessary Operation of the Prin- 
ciples of Human Nature, was brought into 
the World; & ’tis remarkable that it de- 
scended from the Moors & Arabians, who 
learning somewhat of the Roman Civility 
from the Provinces they conquer’d, & 
being themselves a Southern People, 
which are commonly observed to be more 
quick & inventive than the Northern, 
were the first who fell upon this Vein of 
Atchievement. When it was once broken 
upon it run like Wild-fire over all the Na- 
tions of Europe, who being in the same 
Situation with these Nations kindled with 
the least Spark. 
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[4] What kind of monstrous Birth this 
of Chivalry must prove we may learn from 
considering the different Revolutions in 
the Arts, particularly in Architecture, & 
comparing the Gothic with the Grecian 
Models of it. The one are plain, simple, 
regular, but withal majestic & beautyful, 
which when these Barbarians unskillfully 
immitated, they run into a wild Profusion 
of Ornaments, & by their rude Embellish- 
ments departed far from Nature & a just 
Simplicity. They were struck with the 
Beauties of the antient Buildings, but ig- 
norant how to preserve a just Mean; «& 
giving an unbounded Liberty to their 
Fancy in heaping Ornament upon Orna- 
ment, they made the whole a heap of Con- 
fusion, & Irregularity. For the same Rea- 
son, when they wou’d rear up a new 
Scheme of Manners or Heroism, it must 
be strangely overcharged with Orna- 
ments, & no part exempt from their 
unskillful refinements. And this we find 
to have been actually the Case, as may be 
proven by running over the several parts 
of it. 

The first & most conspicuous part must 
infallibly be Courage or Warlike Bravery. 
’Tis observable that in all rude Ages, & in 
the Infancy of every State, this is alwise 
the most admir’d Virtue. All Ideas of Mer- 
it naturally descend from the Governors 
of the Nation, & from these who by their 
very Office, have a kind of Merit in our 
Eyes & are set in the fairest point of View 
to recommend any other Merit of which 
they are possest. The Accomplishments 
these alwise principally aspire to are such 
as capacitate them for Government, «& 
enable them to acquire Autority & use it 
when acquir’d. Of these Courage is the 
chief. The only Virtue that can contest 
with it is Conduct or Policy, which is a 
Virtue that is never apprehended, until 
the Age has from long Experience become 
considerably refin’d. Simple & untaught 


Nature betakes itself alwise to Force to 
obtain its Ends, & even admires more 
bodily Force, & that mental Force of 
Courage, which resembles it, than an 
Ability of a different kind, which may 
teach the right Use of both. Nor wou’d it 
only be the Example of Rulers that woud 
make Courage celebrated, but their Pre- 
cept likewise. Courage is a more suitable 
Virtue for Subjects than Conduct," & is 
absolutely necessary in Wars, the chief 
Business & Source of Greatness, in all 
uncivilizd Nations: For which reason, 
’twou’d be sure of the [5] Approbation of 
all Politicians they being the persons, 
who principally reap Advantage by it. 

Hence in Rome about its earliest Time 
we find this Virtue in so great Repute that 
the general Name of Virtue was derived 
from it, & indeed it so far swallowd up all 
the others that ’twas alone sufficient to 
bring a man into Credit, & without it all 
his other Virtues were of no avail. Hence 
likewise this was the reigning Quality of 
the first Grecian Heroes, as they are cele- 
brated by Homer, who on all occasions 
makes it the distinguishing Mark of 
Merit, & in advancing one Man above an- 
other thinks it sufficient to advance his 
Courage, conjoining along with it bodily 
Strength, which is its Instrument. 

This therefore woud likewise become 
the chief Virtue of these Cavaliers or 
Romantic Heroes, & the Virtue which o/ 
all others they wou’d most affect. ’Tis a 
property very conspicuous in this Virtue 
that it naturally exerts itself on the View 
of any superior Strength or Prowess, « 
endeavors to overcome every possibility 
of Opposition, tho’ not immediatly di- 
rected against it. This goes so far that 
Courage where it is not regulated by Dis- 
cretion, but keeps itself ready for any Call 
rises at every thing which can exercise it, 
& courts all Dangers & every Opportunity 


14 Courage crossed out. 
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of exerting itself. "Tis an aspiring quality 
& turns down what ever seems to over- 
shadow it. 

’Tis upon this Property that these 
Fables are founded of Hercules, Perseus, 
Theseus, Jason & others of that Breed 
who, as the Grecian Poets tell us, when- 
ever they heard of a Dragon or Monster 
stronger than themselves, immediatly 
lookt on it as their Antagonist, & to run 
from one Adventure of this kind to an- 
other was their constant Business. ’Tis in- 
deed true that these are nothing but 
Fables; yet notwithstanding, like the 
Romances of Amadis de Gaul, & Lancelot 
de Lake, & others of that kind show’d the 
Notions of Bravery in the Age when they 
were devisd. Besides tis commonly 
thought that there was some foundation 
for the [6] Stories of Hercules & Theseus & 
other Fables of the Heathen Mythology, 
tho’ strangely disguis’d by the Capital 
fictions of the Poets & of Tradition. 

So far of Resemblance is there betwixt 
the Heroes of Poetry & of Romance. But 
this could not remain any time. On the 
first Growth of Heroism, & when Men, by 
forming themselves into larger Societies, 
began to conceive different Notions of 
things from what are bred in these un- 
governd & lesser Societys or Tribes, they 
woud naturally, from the Novelty of the 
Subject, exceed Nature, & overcharge 
their Courage with something excessive & 
monstrous. But as in this Case, the Idea of 
Heroism is form’d only from Men’s own 
Imaginations, it cou’d not very much ex- 
ceed their Abilities, but a little Practice, 
Experience, & RPoflection must soon re- 
duce it to Nature, & instead of an empty 
Shadow, make it a solid Substance. On the 
contrary the Moorish & Gothic Heroes 
had their Fancy prompted by the Foot- 
steps of something great «& gallant, be- 
yond what of themselves they cou’d ever 
have conceiv’d, & far beyond what they 
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had any light or Example to guide them 
in the Attainment of. No Wonder so great 
a grasp & so small a reach; so great an 
Endeavor & so small Abilities produc’d 
very fantastical Effects on their manners, 
& such as were difficult to moderate & 
reduce to Nature & a just Simplicity. 

Upon this is founded, that first & most 
remarkable Difference betwixt the poetic 
& Romantic Heroes, & indeed betwixt the 
great Men of the first antient History & 
first modern, that tho’ they both valued 
themselves upon their Bravery above all 
other Virtues, in the first it bore that Air, 
which naturally attends it when not cor- 
rected by Reason or better Example, of 
Savageness & Barbarity, which converted 
them in a manner into Pirates & Robbers; 
whereas the second, from an affectation of 
Civility, endeavor’d to throw into all their 
Behavior, the most courteous & humane 
Air imaginable & that sublime Generos- 
ity, which alwise attends the most elevate 
& refin’d Courage. Tho’ indeed express’d 
in a thousand fantastic forms; so that one 
cannot but prefer the plain. roughness [7] 
of the one to the chimerical and affected 
Politeness of the other: But however if it 
be not better ’tis at least an Endeavor to 
be so. 

The method by which these courteous 
Knights acquir’d this extreme Civility of 
theirs, was by mixing Love with their 
Courage. Love is a very generous Passion, 
& well fitted both to that Humanity & 
Courage they wou’d reconcile. The only 
one that can contest with it is Friendship, 
which, besides that ’tis too refin’d a Pas- 
sion for common Use is not by many de- 
grees so natural as Love, to which almost 
everyone has a great Propensity, & which 
’tis impossible to see a beautyful Woman, 
without feeling some Touches of. Besides, 
as Love is a capricious Passion ’tis the 
more susceptible of these fantastic Forms, 
which it must take when it mixes with 
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Chivalry. Friendship is a solid & serious 
thing, & like the Love of their Countrey in 
the Roman Heroes, woud dispell & put to 
flight all the Chimera’s inseperable from 
this Spirit of Adventure. 

So that a Mistress is as necessary to a 
Cavalier or Knight-Errant as a God or 
Saint to a Devotee. Nor woud he stop 
here, or be contented with a submiss 
Reverence & Adoration to one of the Sex, 
but wou’d extend in some degree the 
same Civility to the whole, & by a curious 
Reversement of the Order of Nature, 
make them the superior. This is no more 
than what is suitable to that infinite Gen- 
erosity of which he makes Profession. 
Every thing below him he treats with 
Submission, & every thing above him, 
with Contumacy. Thus he carries these 
double Symptoms of Generosity which 
Virzil makes mention of into Extrava- 
gance: 

Parcere subjectis & debellare superbos.” 
Hence arises the Knight-Errants strong & 
irreconciliable Aversion to all Giants with 
his most humble & respectful Submission 
to all Damsels. These two Affections of 
his, he unites in all Adventures, which are 
alwise design’d to rescue distrest Damsels 
from the Captivity & Violence of Giants. 

As a Cavalier is compos’d of the great- 
est Warmth of Love, temperd with the 
most humble submission & Respect, his 
Mistresses Behavior is in [8] every point, 
the Reverse of this, & what is conspicuous 
in her Temper is the utmost Coldness 
along with the greatest Haughtyness & 
Disdain; untill at last Gratitude for the 
many Deliverances she has met with, & 
the Giants & Monsters without Number 
that he has destroy’d for her Sake, reduces 
her tho unwilling to the Necessity of com- 
mencing a Bride. Here the Chastity of 
Women, which, from the necessity of hu- 
man Affairs, has been in all Ages & Coun- 


18 Aeneid vi. 853. 


treys an extravagant Point of Honour 
with them is run into still greater Extrava- 
gance, that none of the Sexes may be 
exempt from this fantastic Ornament. 

Such were the Notions of Bravery in 
that Age & such the Fictions by which 
they form’d Models of it. The Effects 
these had on their ordinary Life & Con- 
versation was, First an extravagant Gal- 
lantry & Adoration of the whole Female 
Sex, & Romantic Notions of extraordinary 
Constancy, Fidelity & refin’d Passion for 
one Mistress. Secondly the Introduction 
of the Practice of Single Combat. How 
naturally this sprung up from Chivalry 
may easily be understood. A Knight- 
Errant fights not like another Man full of 
Passion & Resentment, but with the out- 
most Civility mixt with his undaunted 
Courage. He salutes you before he cuts 
your Throat, & a plain Man who under- 
stood nothing of the Mystery wou’d take 
him for a treacherous Ruffian, & think 
that like Judas he was betraying with a 
Kiss, while he is showing his generous 
Calmness & amicable Courage. In conse- 
quence of this every thing is performed 
with the greatest Ceremony & Order; & 
whenever either Chance or his superior 
Bravery makes either of them victorious, 
he generously gives his Antagonist his 
Life & again embraces him as his Friend. 
When these fantastic practices have come 
in Use, the amaz’d World, who merely 
because there is nothing real in all this 
must certainly imagine there is a great 
deal, cou’d not but look upon such a 
courteous Enmity as the most heroic & 
sublime thing in Nature, & instead of pun- 
ishing any Murder that might come, as 
the Law directs in such Cases, wou’d 
praise & applaud the Murderer. Thus 
Tilts & Tournaments became the reigning 
Entertainments 
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16 This last word is the indicated first word of a fol- 
lowing page, but the fragment breaks off here. 
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Le Familiari. By Francesco Perrarca. Edi- 
zione critica per cura di Virrorio Rossi. 
Volume quarto per cura di UMBERTO 
Bosco: Libri XX-XXIV e Indici. Con un 
ritratto. (“Edizione nazionale delle opere di 
Francesco Petrarca,” Vol. XIII.) Florence: 
Sansoni, 1942. Pp. viii+438. 

Rerum memorandarum libri. By FRANCESCO 
Petrarca. Edizione critica per cura di 
GIUSEPPE BILLANOVICH. Con un ritratto e 
due tavole fuori testo. (“Edizione nazio- 
nale,’”’ Vol. V-—P.1*.) Florence: Sansoni, 
1945, Pp. exliv+316. 

Four volumes of the National Edition of the 
works of Petrarch were published before 1940: 
Volume I, the Africa, edited by Nicola Festa, 
in 1926; and Volumes X—XII, the first three 
vol-mes of the Familiari, edited by Vittorio 
Rossi, in 1933, 1934, and 1937. These four 
volumes were duly reviewed or noticed in 
Modern philology. 

On the resumption of communication with 
Italy it is a great satisfaction to find that the 
two volumes now to be reviewed were pub- 
lished during the war and that four other vol- 
umes are well on the way toward publication: 
the Epistolae metricae, edited by Enrico 
Bianchi, the De viris illustribus, edited by 
Guido Martellotti, the Invectives, edited by 
P. G. Ricci, and the Itinerarium syriacum, 
edited by Billanovich. 

Rossi’s life of extraordinarily thorough, pro- 
ductive, and efficient scholarship came to its 
end before he was able to complete his edition 
of the Familiari; but he had seen proof of the 
text of Books XX and XXI and had directed 
the beginning of the work on the indexes. His 
task was taken over by his former pupil and 
collaborator, Umberto Bosco, who has carried 
it to completion not only with perfect fidelity 
to Rossi’s plans and practices but also with the 
same qualities of patience and discrimination 
that had marked all Rossi’s work. 

The last five books of the Familiari—for 





which we now for the first time have an au- 
thoritative text—contain many letters of very 
considerable literary or historical interest and 
importance. Among them are three long letters 
to Boccaccio, in one of which Petrarch writes 
of Dante and of his own attitude toward 
Dante. Among them also are seven letters to 
the Emperor Charles IV, and seven to the 
imperial chancellor, John, Bishop of Olmiitz. 
But the most notable group of all consists of 
ten letters addressed to classical authors—two 
to Cicero and one each to Seneca, Varro, 
Quintilian, Livy, Asinius Pollio, Horace, Virgil, 
and Homer. The letters to Horace and to 
Virgil are in verse, the others in prose.! 

The total number of letters contained in the 
four volumes of the Familiari is 350: they are 
full of names, and they treat, deliberately or 
incidentally, a great variety of subjects. In- 
dexes covering the whole collection have there- 
fore been greatly needed; and they bave now 
been provided with lavish scholarly care. 

The Index of Names covers both persons 
and places and enables one to trace very com- 
pletely, for the greater part of Petrarch’s life, 
his associations with contemporary or medie- 
val or classic authors, with friends and poten- 
tates and other persons, and with the many 
places concerned. The longer entries have well- 
organized subdivisions. For Cicero, for in- 
stance, there are six columns of closely packed 
references, with subdivisions for the several 
works of Cicero and for various special topics. 
Twelve exceedingly useful columns are de- 
voted to Petrarch himself, with fourteen sub- 
divisions of a general nature, followed by three 
columns arranged by date, from 1321 to 1361 
and later years, followed by three columns for 
the several works of Petrarch. 

The Index of Subjects is amazingly com- 
plete, and its hundreds of entries are well 
linked by cross-references. The entries range 

1 These ten letters are translated and discussed by 


M. E. Cosenza in his Petrarch's letters to classical 
authors (Chicago, 1910). 
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from such abstract subjects as amicizia, amore, 
fama, felicita, fortuna, libertad, poesia, and 
solitudine and such subjects of general interest 
as biblioteche, crociata, giubileo, greco, laurea, 
libri, milizia mercenaria, musica, patria, 
podagra, scuole, terremoto, and viaggi to such 
occupational subjects as architetto, avvocato, 
cardinali, contadini, copisti, cuoco, ladroni, 
medici, mercante, mugnat, naviganti, negro- 
mante, nutrici, pittori, and soldato and such 
zodlogical subjects as anitra, apt, aquila, bachi 
da seta, cani, capra, cavalli, cervo, cigno, 
cinghiale, colomba, cornacchia, corvo, delfini, 
ermellino, fagiani, formiche, leone, lupo, mosche, 
oca, pecora, rane, tartaruga, tignola, tigre, topo, 
tortora, usignolo, vermi, and zanzare. These 
indexes, indeed, make the material of the 
Familiari generally available for the first time 
to all students interested in the life and 
thought and letters of the late Middle Ages 
and the early Renaissance. 

It had been planned, when the first volume 
of the Familiari was published, to include in 
the final volume a table giving the dates of all 
the letters (Petrarch usually dated his letters 
by the month and day only). This plan has 
been dropped in favor of a proposed separate 
publication which will cover also the dates of 
the letters in the other collections—the 
Seniles and the Sine nomine—as well as the 
Variae and the other estravaganti. Such a table 
is very greatly needed. My single regret with 
regard to the present edition is that the origi- 
nal plan in this respect was not carried out. 
Even a table limited to the Familiari and pre- 
s¢nted without supporting argumentation 
would have been very valuable. 

It is greatly to be desired that the volumes 
for the Seniles and for the other letters should 
be added as soon as possible to the ‘‘Edizione 
nazionale” (for the Seniles we still have to go 
to sixteenth-century editions)—and that the 
promised publication on the dates of the letters 
should not wait for the materialization of those 


volumes. 

The work entitled Rerum memorandarum 
libri has never been widely known or exten- 
sively used. It has been available only in the 
very poor editio princeps of about 1485 and in 
the successively poorer derivatives of that edi- 


tion—the last of which was printed in 1604. 
Billanovich has given us not only a critica] 
text of the Rerum but also a mass of new or re- 
vised information about it. 

In Petrarch’s intention it was to be a volu- 
minous treatise on the cardinal virtues, each 
duly analyzed into its component phases— 
following Cicero’s analysis in the De inventione. 
The treatment is by exempla, of which, for a 
given topic, there are, in most cases, three 
groups: romana, externa (chiefly Greek), and 
moderna. Petrarch actually wrote, however, 
only an introductory book on virtutum preludia 
—otium, solitudo, studium, doctrina—and three 
books on Prudence (as well as a tiny fragment 
assignable to Temperance). This material fills 
275 pages in the new edition. Its chief values 
are in the evidence it affords as to the range of 
Petrarch’s learning at the time of its composi- 
tion and in the light it throws on various ex- 
periences of Petrarch and on his other writings. 
The portions that have perhaps the greatest 
continuing interest are the exempla moderna 
(among whose personages are Henry VII 
Pope Clement VI, King Robert of Naples, 
Matteo Visconti, and Dante) and the 55 chap- 
ters of zocalia—in three groups, headed, re- 
spectively, De facetiis ac salibus illustrium, De 
mordacibus iocis, and De ingenio paupertatis. 
These iocalia had some measure of independ- 
ent fortune—or misfortune—since they were 
separately printed, with omissions and intru- 
sions, in an incunabulum of uncertain date, in 
which they were attributed to Lorenzo Valla. 

Billanovich establishes for the first time the 
dates and places of Petrarch’s work on the 
Rerum. Book I and part of Book II were writ- 
ten at Vaucluse in the spring and summer of 
1343; the rest of Book II, perhaps at Naples, 
in the late autumn of 1343; and Books III and 
IV, at Parma in 1344 and the first few weeks of 
1345. In February, 1345, when Petrarch es- 
caped from Parma, then besieged, he left the 
manuscript of the Rerum behind him—and he 
never resumed work upon it (except for the 
writing of the tiny fragment referred to above, 
which was probably written in Verona in the 
spring of 1345). 

The Rerum, then, almost alone among the 
works of Petrarch, has but one redaction. The 
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autograph manuscript (which must have been 
very difficult to read) is lost; but there exists a 
copy of it made by a scrupulously careful 
scribe, and there exist three other manuscripts 
which show greater or lesser degrees of colla- 
tion with the autograph. There exist in all 17 
manuscripts, one of which is at Cornell: for 
this manuscript the critical readings were re- 
ported by the late George Hamilton. 

Billanovich’s detailed reconstruction of the 
genealogy and the interrelations of the several 
manuscripts is admirably through and brilliant- 
ly resourceful; and his use of the manuscripts 
in the determination of his text is, as far as I 
can judge, flawless. His identification of 
sources for individual chapters and sentences 
is extraordinarily complete. He provides also 
a twenty-page Index of Names, corresponding 
in plan and in excellence to the similar index 
for the Familiari. 

Among the many notable new conclusions 
and hypotheses that he sets forth—as, for in- 
stance, his identification of the unnamed 
protagonist of IT, 13, as Azzo da Correggio and 
his comment on the regularity of delay in 
Petrarch’s writing of consolatorie—there are 
but two that seem to me less than convincing. 
Neither one is essential to a main line of his 
argument; and in one of the two cases Billa- 
novich himself is uncertain. 

One of the two points has reference to the 
conditions of Petrarch’s writing. 
Billanovich says, on page exvi: 


physical 


Il Petrarca.... finito il I e il II libro, volendo 

scrivere nel suo volume il lontano De sompniis 
part of Book IV], lascia bianche tante pagine 
quante gli parve bastassero per il III e la prima 
met’ del IV libro.... e stende i capitoli del 
De sompniis. 
This would mean that Petrarch left blank per- 
haps 75 or 80 pages. Billanovich seems to im- 
ply that Petrarch did his writing in a manu- 
script that was already in book form. Is it not 
more probable that he did his writing on 
sheets either separate or gathered into twos or 
possibly fours, so that the surface on which he 
wrote would be perfectly, or almost perfectly, 
flat—and that the gathering of all the sheets 
into a single volume took place only after all 
the writing was done? 
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The other point is one that has long per- 
plexed Petrarch scholars. It is now—though 
that Petrarch 
wanted to borrow a particular manuscript of 
Livy (still extant as Par. 5690) for use in con- 
nection with a work on which he was then en- 
gaged; that with the (lost) letter in which he 
asked for the manuscript he sent the sonnet 


only recently—agreed once 


S’Amore o Morte non da qualche stroppio, 


No. 40 in the Canzoniere; and that the owner 
of the manuscript sent it to him with a note 
which begins “Regratior vobis sinceris affec- 
tibus de iocalibus que misistis.’”’ Foresti identi- 
fied the owner as Cardinal Giovanni Colonna; 
identified the work on which Petrarch was en- 
gaged as the De viris illustribus; concluded 
that the sonnet was sent from Vaucluse late in 
1337 or early in 1338; and interpreted the word 
tocalibus as referring to some kind of jewel. 
Billanovich accepted the identification of the 
Cardinal as the owner; and in the light of his 
familiarity with the long section of tocalia in 
the Rerum he interpreted the tocalibus as re- 
ferring to an advance copy of that section, and 
concluded that the work on which Petrarch 
was engaged was the Rerum and that the re- 
quest and the sonnet were sent from Parma in 
1343. Foresti, however (partly as a result of 
considerations advanced in an article by Miss 
Phelps), restudied the whole matter and came 
to the conclusion that the owner was Bishop 
Giacoma Colonna (who died in 1341); but in 
other respects he held to his previous conclu- 
sions and interpretation. Billanovich in his 
Correzioni e aggiunte (p. 309) refers to Foresti’s 
changed opinion and expresses uncertainty. 

Foresti seems to me to be clearly right in 
his identification of the Bishop as the owner, 
in his identification of the De viris as the work 
on which Petrarch was engaged, and in his 
dating of the sonnet. To his arguments these 
might be added: (1) there is (except for No. 1) 
no poem among the first 57 poems of the 
Canzoniere that is certainly later than 1337, 
and none among the first 100 poems that is 
certainly later than 1340; and (2) the sonnet 
has the character of a proposta (the rhymes of 
the octave are -oppio and -isco): Petrarch and 
the Bishop did exchange sonnets, while it is 
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very unlikely that Petrarch and the Cardinal 
ever did so. 

Billanovich, however, made a notable con- 
tribution to the solution of the question by in- 
terpreting the iocalibus a referring to a col- 
lection of witty sayings—though his original 
opinion that the particular collection con- 
cerned was identical with that included in the 
Rerum can hardly be maintained. 

From a combination of the contributions of 
Foresti and Billanovich it follows (1) that 
Petrarch was interested in the collection of 
tocalia long before he began work on the 
Rerum and (2) that the section of tocalia in the 
Rerum probably includes much material that 
he had assembled in previous years. 


Ernest H. WILKINS 


Newton Centre, Massachusetts 


Prince Henry and English literature. By ELKIN 
CaLHoun WILson. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1946. Pp. xiv+187. 

So numerous and so loving are the tributes 
to Prince Henry that one cannot read far in 
the literature of the early seventeenth century 
without beginning to wonder both at the na- 
ture of the prince and at the extent of the 
literary treatment of the young hero. To ques- 
tions thus engendered, E. C. Wilson’s Prince 
Henry and English literature brings answers, 
for it “seeks to show the impress which Henry 
left upon the intellectual life of his day, es- 
pecially upon its literature.” This is a collec- 
tion of all the tributes—works written for 
Henry Stuart, works dedicated to him, and 
works about him—skilfully woven into a 
biography which conveys the charm of the 
personality that evoked so much adulation. 
As with his England’s Eliza, which studied the 
idealization of Queen Elizabeth in the poetry 
of the age, Wilson conveniently puts the texts 
under discussion before the reader; and, by 
extracting relevant passages and representa- 
tive samples, he saves the interested inquirer 
many hours and, through footnotes, warns 
him where he may proceed (at his own peril) 
among lengthy tracts and academic exercises. 
To test the completeness of the materials, I 


looked to see if Wilson had included some of 
the writings that I had come across in connec- 
tion with other work; and, to be sure, the 
excellent index showed me where to find them 
in the discussion, even Francis Nethersol’s 
Memoriae sacra ....Henrict Walliae prin- 
cipis ... . laudatio funebris. 

The book thus uses literary materials to 
expand the biography of an attractive person 
but one whose history is so straightforward 
and so uninvolved in controversy that this is 
the first full account of it since Thomas 
Birch’s in 1760. The explanatory process is also 
reversed, for the biography and the study of a 
kind of literary vogue have an exegetical value 
in revealing an important part of the historical 
matrix of such works as Daniel’s Tethys’ festi- 
val, Jonson’s Oberon and his dedication to The 
masque of queens, Chapman’s dedicatory verses 
in Euthymiae raptus, and Raleigh’s Discourse 
of the invention of ships and his History of the 
world. This is the study of the “inspiration” 
of many works. But the book goes beyond 
Henry in showing that the genesis of ‘“Lyci- 
das’”’ may owe much to the laments on the 
prince’s death. Indeed, in Joshua Sylvester's 
“A funeral elegie,” Wilson seems to have found 
the source of the diction in the famous “‘two- 
handed engine’”’ figure, if no new clue to its 
meaning. And though he might appear to be 
somewhat far from his subject in treating an 
influence two steps removed, the author's 
sensitive evaluation of Milton’s magnificent 
elegy is to me the most remarkable part of the 
book. 

Wilson’s enthusiasm for his subject and his 
extensive learning in a specialized field do not 
seduce him to false literary judgments. The 
young prince, who inherited much of the de- 
votion lavished upon Elizabeth, did not also 
inherit her magnetic power to stimulate high 
literary excellence. Without the diffidence 
toward literary evaluation sometimes char- 
acteristic of the “scientific” scholar, Wilson 
points out that “with Ralegh, Jonson, Chap- 
man, and Drayton beside Henry’s bier—and 
Shakespeare living—one may be surprised 
that no great elegy was written on the early 
death of a prince everywhere loved. Genius and 
grief simply nowhere happened to meet in 
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magical harmony.”’ And when one considers 
how even was Prince Henry’s life and how few 
facets his nature had, the wonder is further 
that Wilson’s artistry has made such a read- 
able book. 

ALBERT Howarp CARTER 


Folger Shakespeare Library 


Studies of British newspapers and periodicals 
from their beginning to 1800: a bibliography. 
By KATHERINE KirtLeEY WEED and RicuH- 
MOND Puau Bonn. (“Studies in philology,”’ 
extra ser., No. 2 [December, 1946].) Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1946. Pp. vi+233. 

For the bibliography of British newspapers 
and periodicals published before 1800 three 
excellent tools are available to the student: the 
Crane and Kaye Census, the Union List of 
Serials with its supplements, and the list of 
titles in CBEL (‘Periodical publications,’ IT, 
656-739). The first two of these locate copies 
in American libraries, and the third also sup- 
plies a number of secondary references. The 
present bibliography attempts to provide a 
complete list of such references, gathering to- 
gether within the covers of one volume every 
title published since 1800 relevant to the study 
of British periodical literature in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, with a select- 
ed list of titles on auxiliary subjects (advertis- 
ing, circulation, ete.), on newspapers and peri- 
odicals in Europe (including ancient Rome), 
and on newspapers and periodicals in America. 

The field from which material has been 
gathered is vast: not only such well-indexed 
journals as Notes & queries and Modern lan- 
guage 
kinds of out-of-the-way sources—journals of 
county historical societies, library bulletins, 
collections of reprinted essays, foreign peri- 
odicals, and the like. Nor is the bibliography a 
mere copying of titles at second hand: we are 
told that “of the two thousand entries all have 
been seen by one or the other of the compilers, 
save two score, which were verified by profes- 
sional workers; these items are indicated by 
asterisks” (p. iii). No attempt is made to indi- 


notes have been searched but also all 
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cate the more important books and articles, 
although there is descriptive comment under 
some individual entries. Reviews of books are 
occasionally cited, but not with any consis- 
tency. The bibliography is therefore not so 
much a guide for the student as a virtually com- 
plete compendium of references. It represents 
another attempt to cope with the increasingly 
abundant output of “scholarship”’; limited to a 
particular group of topics, it will save time and 
energy for the student and may suggest new 
subjects for research. 

The book is divided into seven parts: I: Bib- 
liographies and_ Bibliographical Studies; 
II: Beginnings of the Newspaper: Corantos, 
Newsbooks, Newsletters; III: General Studies; 
IV: Individual Newspapers and Periodicals; 
Editors, Authors, and Publishers; Towns and 
Counties; V: Special Subjects; VI: Newspapers 
and Periodicals in Europe; VII: Newspapers 
and Periodicals in America. There is an index 
of authors at the end. The materials in the 
first three sections will be familiar to most 
users; Part IV, the longest section in the book, 
is by far the most valuable. Here the student 
‘an quickly turn to relevant information on 
such journals as the Craftsman or the Glouces- 
ter journal; on such editors as John Dunton or 
Sir Roger L’Estrange; on all periodicals con- 
nected with such places as Bristol or Edin- 
burgh. The inclusion of references on such fig- 
ures as Addison and Steele, Fielding, Johnson, 
and Smollett—all of whom were identified 
with journalism—is questionable, since the 
material is easily available elsewhere; but a 
vase for their inclusion on the ground of com- 
pleteness can also be argued. Cross-references 
in this section are abundantly provided, but 
even more are needed. For a study of Thomas 
Gordon and the London journal, for instance, 
one wants the article by J. Malcolm Bulloch 
(No. 824), which is entered only under the 
Independent Whig, with no cross-references 
under Gordon or the London journal. Similarly, 
an article on the Bristol Times and Mirror is 
to be found only under Sam Farley’s Bristol 
post man (No. 1173), with no clues under 
“Bristol” or ‘“Gloucestershire.’””’ The number 
of authors, editors, and publishers treated in 
Part IV is impressive and includes many ob- 
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scure names, but a comparison with the refer- 
ences in CBEL, II, 694-98, will show material 
available there on the following names which 
is missing in the present work: J. Amphlett, 
William Arnall, James Ballantyne, Henry 


Bate, James Boaden, Peter Bruce, James 
Christie, William Creech, Thomas Evans, 


Thomas Gent, William Guthrie, Gavin Hamil- 
ton, John Heriot, Richard Tattersall, John 
Taylor, James Tytler, and Caleb Whitefoord. 

A few misprints and errors need correction.! 
The following additional titles may be offered 
for a second revised edition: W. H. S., “Bibli- 
otheca literaria,”’ N & Q, 1st ser., V (1852), 486; 
Ch. Bastide, “Les Gazettes francaises de 
Londres au XVII¢ siécle,”’ Revue de synthése 
historique, XXII (1911), 351-65 [on the 
Nowvelles ordinaires and the Gazette de Lond- 
res]; J. G. Muddiman, “Ralph Randall, news 
writer to James II,” Month, CXLII (1923), 
152-57, and “‘Robert Yard, third editor of the 
London Gazette,’ TLS, March 11, 1926, p. 
182; Walter Graham, “The authorship of The 
Norwich Cabinet, 1794-5,” N & Q, CLXII 
(1932), 294-95; W. S. Hendrix, ‘‘Notes on col- 
lections of types, a form of Costumbrismo,” 
Hispanic review, I (1933), 208-21 [the influ- 
ence of the Spectator]; W. Roberts, ‘‘Verses in 
Dodsley’s ‘Museum,’ N & Q, CLXXVII 
(1939), 365; Philip B. Gove, “No. I of Owen’s 
Weekly Chronicle,” Library, XXI1 (1940), 95; 
Robert L. Morris, “Addison’s mixt wit,” 
MLN, LVII (1942), 666-68 [on Spectator, 
No. 62]. The following titles deserve to be in- 
cluded in Part VI, even though this section is 
only selective: J. M. Quérard, La France lit- 
téraire (12 vols.; Paris, 1827-64); Charles 
Nisard, Les Ennemis de Voltaire (Paris, 1853) 
[for the journals of Desfontaines]; L. Jeanmart 
de Brouillant, L’ Etat de la liberté de la presse en 
XVIIe et XVIII° siécles (Paris, 


France au 
name is misspelled in No. 
1249 and Canon Streatfeild’s in No. 1295. In No. 554 
read “‘Cotes’s weekly journal.’’ In Nos. 1141-45 a 
distinction should be made between Robert Raikes 
the Elder and Robert Raikes the Younger. The title 
of No. 1147 should read: ‘‘Johnson’s revision of The 
Rambler."’ No. 1151 should be dated 1935, and the 
volume number in No. 1278 should be CLX XVIII 


!Sir James Frazer's 


There are some obvious misspellings of German 
words in Nos. 1640 and 1642. Legouis’ essay (No 


1259) has been reprinted in the memorial volume, 
Derniére gerbe (Paris, 1940), pp. 85 


104. 
























1888); George de Courcel, “Mémoire histo- Hot 
rique et détaillé pour la connaissance exacte 193K 
des auteurs qui ont travaillé au ‘Mercure de told 
France,’ ” Bulletin du bibliophile, 69° année to h 
(1902), 301-13, 402-27, 467-84, 524-29; ff cov" 
Johannes Girtner, Das Journal étranger und had 
seine Bedeutung fiir die Verbrettung der deutsch- mod 
en Literatur in Frankreich (Mainz, 1905); yet | 
C. A. Hinstorff, Die Archives littéraires de pain 
l’Europe und thre Stellung zur deutschen Litera- P 
tur (Frainkfurt a.M., 1907); George R. tercé 
Havens, The Abbé Prévost and English literature ware, 
(Princeton, 1921) [for the Pour et contre}; Imag 
Francois Cornou, Elie Fréron (Paris, 1922); me 
Alfred C. Hunter, J. B. A. Suard (Paris, 1925) ee 
[Suard edited the Journal étranger and the le ge 
Gazette littéraire]; W. J. B. Pienaar, E’nglish in- wad hi 
fluences in Dutch literature and Justus Van Phe 
Effen as intermediary (Cambridge, 1929) [for Mac: 
the Journal littéraire de la Haye]; Vernon P. John 
Helming, “Edward Gibbon and Georges Dey- new 
verdun, collaborators in the Mémoires litté- repea 
raires de la Grande Bretagne,” PMLA, XLVII estab 
(1932), 1028-49; Annie Barnes, Jean Le Clerc Wher 
(1657-1736) et la république des lettres (Paris, publi 
1938); L. P. Courtines, Bayle’s relations with more 
England and the English (New York, 1938). JosW 
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University of Chicago 


Boswell. By Cuaupe CoLiteER Apportt. (The 
Robert Spence Watson Memorial Lecture 


. wrong 
for 1945-46.) Newcastle, England: Literary 


and philosophical society of Newcastle, Unive 

1946. Pp. 24. 

An odd coincidence of survival seems to 
make it inevitable that important new Bos- §— A Vic 
wellian discoveries shall be unearthed just after per 
ach man has published his results. Thus, in Yor 
1924, Professor Tinker completed his Bos- Pp. 
wellian studies by publishing his edition of Bppynq 
Boswell’s Letters; the very next year he found Ban 
the first parts of the great treasure at Malahide lum 
Castle. Then, in 1931, Professor Pottle, who 246. 
was completing the edition of the Malahide Mrs 
papers, published his calendar of them, The tion 2 
private papers of James Boswell from Malahide publish 
Castle; but the year before, Professor Abbott biogray 


had found the Boswell papers at Fettercairn 
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House, a discovery that he kept secret until 
1936. Now, in 1946, Professor Abbott has re- 
told the story of Boswell’s manuscripts, only 
to have another very important trunkful dis- 
covered at Malahide. It is almost as if Boswell 
had saved too much material, so much that 
modern scholars are overwhelmed by it; and 
yet one cannot wish destroyed even the most 
painful passages in Boswell’s journals. 
Professor Abbott’s own discoveries at Fet- 
tercairn House, excitingly retold in this lec- 
ture, are as strange as the mysterious quests 
imagined by the Gothic novelists. But possibly 
the more important part of the lecture is Pro- 
fessor Abbott’s portrait of Boswell, the pathet- 
ie genius, the romantic dreamer whose reality 
in his later years was all too harsh and bitter. 
The poet Gray thought Boswell a fool, and 
Macaulay’s influential review of the Life of 
Johnson has popularized that verdict. But the 
new Boswellian discoveries, while they offer 
repeated proof that Boswell was often foolish, 
establish very fully that Boswell was no fool. 
When these new discoveries have been fully 
published and assimilated, we shall hope for a 
more orderly and more accurate estimate of 
Boswell. His genius is now clearly visible to 
any who will trouble to read; his accuracy and 
fairness are now substantially vindicated; and 
it will begin to appear that, although Johnson 
was a greater man and a better critic, it is 
likely to be Boswell who is right on just the 
juestions on which Johnson is so magnificently 


wrong. 
A. T. Hazen 
University of Chicago 


A Victorian album: some lady novelists of the 
period. By Lucy Poate StTeppins. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1946. 
Pp. x +226. 

Human dignity and the great Victorians. By 
Bernarp N. Scuruuinc. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1946. Pp. xiii+ 
246. 

Mrs. Stebbins, who recently, in collabora- 


tion with her son, Richard Poate Stebbins, 


published the massive and admirable family 
biography, The Trollopes, has now turned out 
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one of the liveliest and one of the wittiest of 
studies in Victorian fiction. As a woman (and 
a writer), the author looks searchingly into the 
lives of Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Gaskell, 
George Eliot, Mrs. Oliphant, and a number of 
lesser female novelists, such as Eliza Lynn 
Linton, Mrs. Clive, Harriet Martineau, 
Catherine Crowe, Caroline Norton, Mrs. Gore, 
Dinah Craik, Mrs. Henry Wood, Amelia Ann 
Blandford Edwards, Anna Maria Hall, Mary 
Howitt, and the Hon. Emily Eden. This listing 
suggests that Mrs. Stebbins has written, in so 
short a book (226 pp.), a superficial account of 
too large a company of writers. On the con- 
trary, in the opening chapter, “‘A ladies’ mis- 
cellany,” the author has given us numerous 
and telling glimpses into the lives of minor 
novelists of the Victorian era, without once 
appearing to deal sketchily with her material. 
Her humanity, her insight, and her wit make 
this chapter one of the most delightful in the 
volume. Many readers will feel that Mrs. 
Stebbins was most at home in writing about 
Charlotte Bronté and that, without obviously 
utilizing ‘“‘the specialized labors of modern 
psychology,” she has plucked the heart of 
Charlotte Bronté’s mystery. The chapter on 
Mrs. Gaskell is even and informative. Ex- 
tremely disappointing, however, is the chapter 
on George Eliot. Considering George Eliot’s 
complexities, her unconventional life with 
Lewes, her intellectual struggles, and her tow- 
ering stature in relation to other feminine 
novelists of the time, it is curious that she is 
given one of the shortest chapters in the book. 
We finish it with the feeling that the probing 
eye which had revealed so much in Charlotte 
Bronté has missed something—or many things 
—in George Eliot. When, however, we come to 
the chapter on Mrs. Oliphant, we realize that, 
as in the case of Charlotte Bronté, the author 
has the right materials in her hands. Certainly, 
one will search long before he finds a more ad- 
mirable essay on “perhaps the most prolific 
writer the world has ever produced.” The vol- 
ume ends with a brief summarizing chapter, 
“Homekeeping hearts,” and a carefully word- 
ed chapter of “Bibliographical notes.’ Mrs. 
Stebbins’ book is primarily a work of criticism, 
of interpretation; and as such it is a valuable 
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addition to the literature on Victorian fiction. 
Its method, its accuracy, and its carefulness of 
phrase are wholly admirable. Only one slip in 
proofreading needs attention: the last of 
Charlotte Bronté’s juvenilia was Henry Hast- 
ings and his sister, not Henry Hudson, etc. 
(pp. 76, 212). 

Professor Schilling’s Human dignity and the 
great Victorians aims at being nothing more 
than an “elementary analysis, exposition, and 
search for the unifying principle in a large 
body of literature,” designed for “the interest- 
ed general reader and the undergraduate stu- 
dent... .” (p. 221). With this modest aim and 
with a clear and orderly method, the author 
succeeds in handling his subject with consid- 
erable success. His is not a brilliant book. Yet 
the very act of carefully examining men like 
Southey, Coleridge, Carlyle, Arnold, and 
William Morris, with a view to their fidelity to 
the concept of “human dignity,” places these 
men and the other authors dealt with in a new 
light. This, I think, is especially true of 
Southey and Kingsley, the first because he is 
so often lost in the legend of his obscurantist 
Toryism, the second because we have nearly 
forgotten to what extent Kingsley was more 
than a novelist and poet. For the undergradu- 
ate—and for many a graduate student—the 
first two chapters provide a quick but very 
useful picture of “the condition of England’”’ 
and the “alleged cause.’”’ The succeeding chap- 
ters take up each author in turn and show in 
what ways he contributed to the great Vic- 
torian effort at salvaging human dignity and 
personality from the vortex of industrialism, 
unemployment, and political change. There 
are places in which the special student or the 
Victorianist will pause and deplore a too casual 
statement. For instance, did Carlyle and 
Ruskin think of labor as under a kind of “curse 
or punishment’? This is the implication of a 
sentence on page 179, where the author de- 


clares that ‘Morris wishes to remove from 


labor the curse or punishment described by 
Carlyle and Ruskin.” The truth is, as Schilling 
elsewhere shows, that these three Victorian 
writers regarded labor as in itself good, any 
curse it might have being merely the result of 
factors controllable by man, such as monoto- 
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ny, mechanical repetition, dehumanizing rou- 
tines. Another slip in phrasing has to do with 
Arnold’s essay on “The modern spirit in litera- 
ture,” concerning which Schilling evidently 
thinks Arnold in error in considering the age 
of Pericles as a “modern” age (p. 135). Actual- 
ly, Arnold regarded any age as “modern,” ir- 
respective of dates, when it achieved certain 
intellectual, social, and psychological patterns. 
On the whole, Schilling’s book is a solid per- 
formance. He has avoided subtleties and 
nuances in the interest of simplification. In a 
larger work, for example, he might have noted 
that ‘the two main obsessions of Southey’s 
mind—emigration and education” (p. 69) are 
precisely the solutions which Carlyle, an early 
reader of Southey, placed at the end of his 
Sartor resartus. Two misprints occur, on pages 
125 (“deal” for “‘ideal”) and 229 (‘‘Wedder- 
brun” for ““Wedderburn”’). 

One closes Schilling’s volume in entire 
agreenient with his statement that “it is ab- 
solutely necessary that men hear such lan- 
guage [as Carlyle’s or Arnold’s] in every age, 
because the human dream is always there and 
always needs to be renewed in the face of all 
the evidence that seems to make it ridiculous 
and pathetic” (p. 211). 

CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 


Ohio State University 


Ursprung und Vorgeschichte der Sprache. By G. 
Révész. Bern: A. Francke AG. Verlag, 
1946. Pp. 279. 

The author of this book is a distinguished 
psychologist, and he here presents an answer 
to the much discussed question of the origin of 
language. His argument falls into three parts: 
the problem is defined, previous attempts to 
solve it are discussed, and, finally, his own 
solution is presented with great care and at 
some points with almost painful clarity. His 
definition may be won from the statement: 
“‘A theory of the origin of language satisfies us 
only if it provides a meaningful, logical and 
historically plausible view of the forces which 
have produced and formed language, and also 
of the preliminary and primitive stages of de- 
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velopment” (p. 27). Previous theories are 
classified as biological, anthropological, and 
philosophical and theological; and under these 
headings the arguments from animal cries, 
from child-language, and from the philosophi- 
cal hypotheses of Wundt and Marty, as well 
as many other methods of approach, are 
analyzed and found unsatisfactory. 

The new theory, which Professor Révész 
calls the “Contact Theory,” is based upon a 
consideration of the herd instinct in animals 
and in man, which produces contact in three 
degrees—vital contact, emotional contact 
(seelischer Kontakt), and mental contact 
(geistiger Kontakt)—of which only the first is 
proper to animals, the other two being char- 
acteristic of man. In approaching the problem 
of primitive language the author develops a 
doctrine of three functions: demand, indica- 
tion, and question. The first of these is proper- 
ly equated with the imperative as a grammati- 
cal category and is awarded priority—appar- 
ently, priority in time. Here the author argues 
for the priority of the verb over the noun in 
the development of language (p. 138). The 
genesis of communication is presented in three 
degrees: cry, call, word. Animals share with 
man the first two, but the third is characteris- 
tic of man alone. The origin of language is to be 
sought, however, only in the human cry and 
call, and the principle of discontinuity (muta- 
tion), as against continuous evolution, is in- 
voked; but the manner of the change from the 
imperative call (A ufforderungsruf) to language 
is hidden from us (p. 216). There is a curious 
passage in which great importance is attached 
to the triple form of the notions here presented 
(p. 238). 

When Professor Révész discusses details, he 
does not always escape confusion: 

Der geistige Kontakt setzt die Sprache 
voraus..... Das aber steht fest: ein Mensch, 
der noch niemals zu anderen in geistigen Kontakt 
getreten ist, versteht die Sprache, das geistige 
Mittel der Verstiindigung und Beeinflussung 
nicht. Dasselbe wird wohl phylogenetisch gelten: 
die Sprache konnte erst entstehen, als die 
Vorbedingungen fiir einen (seelischen und) geisti- 
gen Kontakt.... bereits vorhanden waren 
[pp. 178-79]. 
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Did men establish mental contact before they 
spoke, or did they speak before establishing 
mental contact? I am inclined to accept the 
verdict of Prajapati recorded in the Satapatha- 
Brahmana. When Mind and Speech had a dis- 
pute as to which was the better they appealed 
to him, and the god said to Speech: “Mind is 
indeed better than thee, for thou art an imita- 
tor of its deeds and a follower in its wake.”’ 

The author says repeatedly that man was al- 

ways capable of speech and that a babbling 
stage (homo alalus) in human history is out of 
the question (p. 248). But on page 249 he says: 
“Die Sprache als solche, selbst in ihrer primi- 
tivsten Gestaltung, muss eine Schépfung des 
menschlichen Geistes gewesen sein: der 
Mensch schuf die Sprache, und die Sprache 
bildete den Menschen aus, machte ihn zum 
Menschen.” If man made language, then he 
must have been at one time without it. If, on 
the other hand, to be without language is to be 
inferior to man, the animal here credited with 
the invention cannot have been man. I see no 
light; and, indeed, the author’s light grows 
dimmer, for he adds: “Die Sprache trat in der 
Zeit der Menschwerdung auf. Menschsein 
setzt die Sprache in ihrer aktiven und passiven 
Form voraus” (p. 251). The definition of the 
concept “man” is here involved. If he is homo 
faber, the first maker of artifacts, who now 
seems to be nearly half a million years old, 
then he did not necessarily speak and may 
have been homo alalus (unless, indeed, we hold 
with Révész that the making of artifacts im- 
plies a command of language [p. 118]). Many 
will hold that man became man when he be- 
came aware of his moral responsibility to his 
Creator, a dignity, by the way, which some 
sociologists seem eager to deny us. But if man 
be defined as homo loquens, then God gave him 
language. These questions have often been dis- 
cussed, and readers will find them well sur- 
veyed by Hugo Schuchardt (Schuchardt- 
Brevier, p. 254). Révész has supplied no new 
answers. 

Many lingists simply avoid these problems, 
regarding them as speculative and beyond the 
discipline of linguistic method, such as it is. 
But if the linguist who is no philosopher asks 
himself what he believes about the origin of 
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language, he will probably say that when the 
anthropoids who were on the threshold of man- 
hood began to dwell together, hunt together, 
and fight together against a common enemy, 
accidental associations of sound and meaning 
arose and became current, after the manner of 
slang in our society, and that this precious 
new means of communication, taking the place 
of gesture and mere cries and calls, spread 
rapidly. One could imagine the first words— 
names for water, food, fire, sun, moon, father, 
mother; for kinds of food, dangerous animals, 
natural phenomena; words for “here,” “there,” 
“yonder” (“I,” “you,” “they’’); for “yes” and 
“no,” or at least some means of negation. The 
accidental association of sound and meaning is 
a common experience in child-language, and 
the meaning is at first undifferentiated: the 
word means a thing, the act of producing it, 
the instrument with which it is done, the part 
of the body concerned. In a case known to me 
the portmanteau word was “‘peter,”’ because 
the instrument had a rabbit painted on it and 
the child was familiar with Peter Rabbit. The 
scope of the author’s investigation is, in effect, 
merely the order of the transition from cries 
and calls to human speech, and I cannot find 
that he has done more than to establish this 
sequence and present it clearly. 

The sequence is that which many a linguist 
would arrive at, or approach pretty nearly, by 
delving into the limbo of his mind. But the 
Contact Theory associated with it may have 
an importance for the psychologist which I do 
not perceive. The doctrine of three functions 
(Dreifunktionslehre), which is a part of it, rests 
upon the assumption of the priority of the 
verb, which I regard as an insecure foundation. 
Some of the languages most widely spoken to- 
day do not distinguish the categories of noun 
and verb at all, and I should guess that men 
got along for thousands of years without any 
such arrangement. When the author speaks of 
the “‘very primitive, mainly monosyllabic Ewe- 
language” (p. 74) and of the primacy of the 
imperative over the indicative (pp. 221-29) 
and the later development of moods of the 
verb (p. 141), he seems to be thinking in a very 


limited field, and a linguist feels uncomfort- 
able. 

If we return to ask the linguist what he 
would like to know about the origin of lan- 
guage, he will answer: (1) whether all lan- 
guages are derived from a single common lan- 
guage; (2) what the form of that language was, 
and when and where it was spoken; (3) how it 
came into existence, i.e., by a direct and im- 
mediate gift from God or by a process of evolu- 
tion such as I have suggested. None of these 
questions is answered by Professor Révész. In- 
deed, he asserts that the reconstruction of an 
original language is impossible in principle 
(“Das Problem ist prinzipiell unlésbar” [p. 
260]). But the quest is not hopeless. The belief 
in the monogenesis of language, so dear to 
Trombetti, seems to have gained some adher- 
ents; and it is not incapable of proof in prin- 
ciple, although in practice it would be very 
difficult in view of the great distance of time 
involved, perhaps fifty or a hundred thousand 
years. Still, if common morphological and 
syntactical features can ever be drawn for all 
existing forms of language, a fair approach will 
have been made, for the rate of linguistic 
change may have been very slow during the 
millenniums of the Stone Age. And the estab- 
lishing of such a common framework does not 
now seem impossible. On the contrary, great 
advances have been made in recent years; and 
it will hardly be doubted that, in the lifetime 
of students who are now beginners, at least the 
Finno-Ugrian, Caucasian, Indo-European, and 
Semito-Hamitic families will have been drawn 
together into a common kinship. If the same 
can be done for the Sino-Tibetan dialects and 
if research in American Indian languages pros- 
pers, & way may open for great discoveries. 
Pedersen seems to suggest this possibility 
(Linguistic science, p. 339). 

Professor Révész has written a stimulating 
book, and the publisher has done handsomely 
by him. The measure of his achievement can 
perhaps best be judged by the psychologists. 
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